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ABSTRACT 


My objective in writing this paper was four-fold: 
(emreview the needs of the contemporary young adult 
m from the perspective of a number of respected 
Sica lps y ecnologists and theologians, (2) analyze the 
recio: contemporary society has upon them with its 
Bremer, cecinological orientation, political and 
ecnonmic upheavals, (3) reflect upon the impact of living 
Mco tally Foreign land and how such culture shocks 
intensify the developmental tasks and needs of the young 
adult male U.S. Marine, (4) develop a strategy for ministry 
directed at meeting the moral and spiritual needs of service 
personnel stationed in Iwakuni, Japan; persons who serve 
in an "unaccompanied" status for a period of twelve months. 

In addition to those research objectives a more 
practical purpose of the project was to provide the Navy 
Chaplain assigned to that unit some reference materials 
eee eat Siiorten his orientation time to the local 
Situation and assist him in his ministry. 

Methodology for the development and completion of 
Sem reject @nvyolvyed a thorough analysis of the actual 
case studies (counseling records) of the young men served 
in Iwakuni, Japan over the twelve-month period from August 
fee ewenrougm July 1978 in an effort to pinpoint the kinds 
of needs represented by those records and the intensity of 


Beet fonsassistance throughout the period studied. 









Erz jecrıon Of courses and topics fo teim papers 
within those courses chosen during my year at STC was done 
ri ene os jectives of this paper in mind. All of the 
ak 2worızzerved as foundational to the project to the 
ne Eat Several chapters incorporated the research 
Gene in conjunction with class assignments. 

DEE Ort tO Cross=-check and further validate 
conclusions reached, conversations were held with young 
adults on several college campuses, with staff persons 
working directly with this age group in three metropolitan 
locations, and with a large number of young adult military 
personnel stationed at the Naval Air Station, North Island, 
Se ronado, California. 

In addition a series of audio Cassette tapes were 
purchased containing interviews of a cross-section of young 
adults economically, vocationally and geographically to 
help broaden my perspective on what they were saying in 
other urban areas throughout the United States. 

A survey was developed, conducted and evaluated in 
January 1980 focusing on the interests, concerns, ambitions, 
goals, problems and needs of the young men and women stationed 
at North Island as a final validating factor. Over 300 
persons participated in the survey. These young men and 
Zonenzeome from all over the U.S. 

The practical results of this effort and project are 
to be found in the entire paper in general, and in chapter 


Pa omen particular which contains a Strategy for ministry 





a 


based on the perceived needs of the young adult Marine 
assigned to duty ın Japan for twelve months. Chapter 
four may be particularly helpful to the Navy Chaplain 
as he struggles with the special pressures upon him 


Mowe are Unique to this particular assignment. 
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INTRODUCTION 


eme Beste of the discipline demanded by this 
eee | Have had to evaluate not only my ministry to 
the young men whom I served as Group Chaplain in Iwakuni, 
Japan (the young adults upon whom this project is focused), 
but more importantly it has provoked a very thorough review 
Of my entire professional calling and career as a husband, 
wcherzand Minister of the Gospel. While the project deals 
Primarily with the transitions through which most young 
Dans zmuse travel, it is also a reflection of the transition 
through which I feel I have personally been going in my own 
life during the past few years. This fact became quite clear 
to me as I became thoroughly involved particularly in chapter 
Sai ene Chapter dealing with identity. That section 
reveals most clearly my understanding of who I am at this 
Ppoerc ime tlime. In writing it I felt quite autobiographical. 
What 1S written is really a composite of my concept of life 
and ministry which has evolved over the past twenty-five years. 

DA a Cion to the value GE the above, i have found 
that the research and conclusions drawn as a result of this 
Study have aided me immeasurably in my present ministry. 
While there are a variety of responsibilities to which 
every chaplain must give his concerned attention, I feel 
particularly motivated to doing whatever I can to assist 
young men and women in the military in their search for 


[Mieeqrity, authenticity and meaning in life. In recent 
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Staff meetings during which programs were being considered 
and designed for implementation in the coming months, I 

Pie =a CousStantly applying the insights and utilizing 

the guidelines of materials I have researched for this 
meevece as ewe fashion our Strategy for ministry. Moreover, 
eee Dalance in my approach to counseling and program- 
ming has shifted significantly from crisis-oriented to 
innovative preventive methods. I have discovered and 

begun to appreciate more fully the effectiveness of group 
work in addition to one-to-one encounters. I feel I am 


EROR proach a ministry to young adults from a more 


co-operative/fownership stance rather than offering "my 
programs, worship services, etc. In many ways this project, 
coupled with class work at STC has proven extremely helpful 
epon theoretical and practical ways, and for that I am 
very grateful. 

It was my understanding from the directives in the 
zeneo catalog pertaining to the In-Service D. Min. program 
that the courses selected should not only have relevance 
to the project, but the research attendant to those courses 
Should also feed directly into the project. I feel that 
has been accomplished. There has been a high degree of 
correlation and what I believe to be integration of the 
studies and classes in which I participated and the results 
of this paper. I have used the research for class presenta- 


tions, preparation and term papers throughout this entire 


project on the following basis: 
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eeen Psychological Perspectives 
een Nature of PersonS 4..2...6<«. Chapeers ., 27 5 


iteeManieStry of Jesus as a Model for 


Peterlee eolnseling -..... secu oe es Chapters 4, 5 
an apar Christianity e... Crap ree 
Mets sy anda Pastoral Counseling ..... rapto rs 3 1 4d 5 
Bere umes ae Communication „sc. unse chapter 5 
Sommintcatlons:. and Media ..........c.. erapter-5 


me onc ept Love in Christian 
Een cChapters 2,05 


POoreunacely every one of the courses I took provided 
er ae te be used either directly or indirectly in 
ers project. 

Pe tem Ope that this projece may assist 
chaplains assigned to a one year unaccompanied tour in 
Iwakuni, Japan become familiar more quickly to the unique 
dimensions and demands of a meaningful and effective 
ministry there. While each chaplain brings his/her own 
skills, talents and desires or expectations to his/her 
assignment, the information and insights of this study 
may be useful in planning programs, worship services and 
other ministry-related events. 

I extend my Sincerest appreciation to the Navy for 
making this experience possible through its Post-graduate 
Momecacton program, The School of Theology in general, the 
professors of the courses I took and the friendship of the 
students who helped me through warm and sincere encourage- 


Mee during my year at STC. 





CHAPTER TI 


AROSA ARE DEY 2 


Niels man that thou are mindful of him and 
Mon aon Ol mani that thou dost case forzhim? 
Psalm 8:4 (RSV) 


NA MTES OF PERSONAL GROWTH 


A question which has stimulated much debate and 
Spawned many articles and books in recent years is, 

"Does psychological growth continue during adulthood 
or do a handful of crucial childhood years determine 
our life courses?" 

How we answer that question determines, to a 
large extent, the approach or strategy we will follow in 
emreminisery. AS a military chaplain approximately 30% 
of my time is devoted to counseling which is predominately 
er Oriented. Am I limited strictly to behavior modifi- 
cation as a methodology? Are the young adults for whom I 
am responsible semi-finished products already with whom 
little can be done except to help them come to grips with 
ee seshidden unresolved contlicts of their pre-school 
years? 

For many years psychology has concentrated on 
childhood and adolescence. The conclusion held by many 
was that whatever happened to a person in his or her 
early formative years (some even went so far as to say 
the first two or three years of life), laid a groundwork, 


a barrier so impassable, that the rest of life was but its 





Shadow; a constant repetition and reiteration. 

Fortunately common sense and life experience 
seem to indicate the opposite. If the psychological 
theories were correct, one would not have to look far 
to find individuals whose happy, easy childhoods should 
have served to protect them forever from the kinds of 
life tragedies they later experienced: divorces, career 
casualties, psychological depressions and failures at 
heart. And conversely, those who started life with dread- 
ful memories of drunken parents, as orphans or perhaps 
even refugees during childhood, have managed to ride out 
life’s storms and land on islands of contentment. Yet 
Mas y chologists seem to give little thought to adult- 
hood, writing and speaking as though if one really knew 
the important things that happened in a man or woman's 
childhood, the rest of that life would be more or less 
pasale tables We know, in fact, that such is not consist- 
ently the case! Again, psychologists have suggested (and 
some continue to yet) that development goes on to about 
age six, or perhaps a few years later, and then there is 
a long plateau in which random things occur until around 
age sixty or sixty-five, when a period of decline sets in. 
Poise suchseonclusions there are those who assert to the 
GComerary, that adults continue to grow and develop psycholo- 
weona While there are predictable cycles in the very 
early years of development, there are also similarly 


Pmeawetavle Cycles throughout all of life. A person's 








adjustment during childhood may be less revealing of his 
Or her adjustment in adulthood than the psychology of the 
fifties and sixties had us believe. Psychology in this 
decade seems to be a sort of "wait and see" concept. A 
life must then be fully lived before the individual can 
be judged psychologically. 

In light of the above position and the purpose of 
this paper, attention will be focused now on the YOUNG 
ADULT STAGE (ages 17-30) combining one of the developmental 
Eıesksmormalıly attributed to adolescence, viz., the search 
and struggle for identity, with the predominant need of the 
young adult stage developmental task, viz., the need for 


iin Linacy * 


Pei KS OF Tie .OUNG ADULT 


As a first step in defining the needs, tasks, 
Somes and concerns of the young adult, a number of the 
systems/models as developed by several leading psychologists 
will be discussed. This section is not intended to be a 
comprehensive analysis of these models or systems. To do 
Justice to such a challenge would demand an independent 
study. Rather, the intention is to share these in an 
Suomi co highlight exactly what is involved in under- 
standing and recognizing the needs of young adults, and 
to become more fully aware of the critical tasks before 
them. Then, gleaning from each model what insights are 


MaS Found for utilization in the section dealing with 





approach”, to formulate a Strategy for ministry that 
might have some positive affect. I have chosen these 
particular men and their models because they seem to me 
to be particularly appropriate to understanding the needs 
ci cun adults, and provide an excellent foundation upon 
which to build an approach and develop a strategy for 
ministry to this specific age group. 

one vera). Havighurst's list Includes eight tasks 
Ber young adult. Generally speaking Havighurst holds 
that early adulthood is the most individualistic and 
lonely phase of life. It is the time when individuals 
proceed to come to grips with the most important tasks 


1 FOr MOSE 


of life with a minimum of social attention. 
young people it is a transition from an age-graded to a 
social status graded culture. One's status now depends 
less on grade and more on skill, ability, and family 
connections. Instead of just waiting to grow up, the 
individual must now use strategy and initiative. 

The first task is selecting a mate and involves 
the mores of courtship. Learning to live with a marriage 
memeber 1s second, starting a family is third. .Havighurst 
am ilass tdi tterences in planning for children, learning 


Zee and mecher röles, and securing financial security. 


The fourth is rearing children and the responsibility of 


lRobert J. Havighurst, Human Development and 
Beeren Mew York: McKay, 1953), p. 258. 





Ma aa developing appropriate attitudes towards 
ehnweren and proper knowledge of their needs. Part 
the task of managing a home, the need for working out 
routines and of planning budgets. Sixth is getting 
Seaereo in an occupation of some lasting duration. 
Seventh, the young adult needs to take on responsibility 
for the welfare of groups outside his own family. The 
airnn lai fe task is finding a congenial social group. 
This one is particularly important for the wife, compen- 
Sating her for the associations she may have given up 
when she married due to pregnancy, loss of job, or other 
reasons. 
In order to emphasize the developmental nature 

Sanam yidguals, we consider tne. conceptual approach of 
Melson N. Foote and Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr. dealing 
with interpersonal competence. Theoretically, this 
competence seems related to "transcendence", or 

"the uniquely human processes of suspended action, 

memory, revery, foresight, reflection and imagina- 

tiem, Dy means of which a person from birth onward 

escapes progressively from the control of his 

immediately given environment and begins to control 

eo 
meno lements Of this competence are health, intelligence, 


empathy; autonomy, judgment and creativity. They are 


ma ro social Skills but designate more than competence 


een, Foote and Leonard Ss.) Cottrell, Identity 
and Interpersonal Competence (Chicago: University of 
Gimeage Press, 1955), p. 41. 





Ae” maripulation ob others. They are not to be 
Semiused with traits of character because traits indicate 
Peed and static qualities. Neither are they features of 
what is called "adjustment" because adjustment points to 
a quietistic state or a restoration of tensionless rest. 
In this point of view adjustment leaves much to be desired 
because it esteems too highly the need to adjust to the 
other person, whether or not the other person deserves to 
Dead usted to. Moreover, adjustment implies the resolu- 
=n or Conflict, assuming quite unjustifiably that all 
conflict is wrong and that struggles and risk are to be 
avoided. Foote and Cottrell define interpersonal compe- 
tence in terms of capabilities to meet and deal with a 
changing world, to formulate ends and implement them. 
The incessant problem of equipping human beings to 
handle their affairs and to progress toward the 
discovery of new values and new means is not solved 
SAn TA i tarian indoctrination of static attri- 
butes and beliefs. -> 
Are there norms for such competence in interpersonal 
relations? Foote and Cottrell suggest that our competitive 
culture encourages ratings in terms of extraneous competitive 
norms. They argue for the full range of qualitative 
differentiation. The developing personality should be 
measured in terms of the previous self or in terms of 


authentic peers. 


Thiewseiwewing is a listing they give of some of 


3Ibid., p. 49 





the interpersonal determinants in the development of 
several of the categories of competence. For intelligence 
MEd self-conscious recognition by a continuing 
aia wa spreciative audience of significant others 
romo te disciplined attention to standards of performance. 
For empathy in adulthood, experiences of reciprocity and 
afttective communication are essential. For autonomy, 
responses indicating respect from others help; identifica- 
tion with other highly autonomous persons, experiences of 
encouragement in the face of failure, recognition of pro- 
gressive accomplishment, emphasis on surpassing previous 
performance rather than stress on competitive standards, 
participation in groups where one receives open and direct 
nonaggressive evaluation of self by others. These deter- 
minants along with the presence of adequate parental family 
models are strengthening factors. Judgment, too, depends 
on interpersonal experience. Exercising judgment in play- 
ful symbolic manner increases competence in judgment in 
real-life situations. What disrupts the development of 
judgment is a climate of distrust, extreme sanction against 
A reto mistake or the exclusion of compromise and 
ems tence upon "absolute values. 

Pae ON Cr DULES to Creativity, Foote and Cottrell 
indicate that the individual must feel free and inventive; 
faenas 2 permissive and equalitarıan interpersonal 


situation is needed. Groups in which creative persons 





Participate value diversity and allow for variation in 
work routine. 

Pomevationse which provide challenges that exceed 

Ali dudal" s previous achievement without 

exceeding his ability are favorable to the occur- 

Pence Olmemoativityull4 
Necessary also is self-esteem, the positive self-evaluation 
Peter permits the individual to appraise his own worth in 
a detached way and to judge his own work without feeling 
he must be under attack. 

Creativity is also associated with playfulness 
and fantasy, with greater variety of personal experience 
and with experiences of creativity on a small scale which 
may foreshadow more extensive creativity in the future. 
Creativity 1S nurtured with an aesthetic orientation toward 
activity (doing it because it pleases you), with performance 
before an audience where the performance is judged on its 
own merit and not on its consequences, and, finally, with 
the availability of privacy and the positive valuation of 
its use for reverie, self-exploration, and self-experimentation. 
Relevant to the primary task of understanding the 

dynamics of human behavior and development for the study 
of the young adult is Abraham Maslow's list of characteris- 
tres of the self-actualizing individual. Maslow offers 
some helpful insights into the nature of interpersonal 
competence when he characterizes the self-actualizing 


individual as one who accepts himself, others, and nature. 


oe 9.9. 





ema velops Spontaneously in his own style, rather than 
Beriving for competing. He is less introspective than 
Gees NSecure persons, and feels he has a task to fulfill. 
He has a feeling for mankind, and is capable of deeper 
and more profound interpersonal relations. Whatever 

Dar cııvtcy he may harbor is not based on a character 

denne enre but 1S reactivesor Situational. 

Maslow's concept of the "peak experience" is probably 
mnermost significant for this study, for it refers te, those 
moments of intense experience when the individual feels 
himself most keenly alive and is not sharply aware of his 
own identity. According to Maslow, "At the higher levels 
of human maturation, many dichotomies, polarities, and 
conflicts are fused, transcended or resolved".° Self- 
actualizing people may be simultaneously selfish and 
unselfish. They can tolerate ambiguity and conflict. 

In their interpersonal relationships, at such peak moments, 
they may experience "the complete, loving, uncondeming, 
compassionate and perhaps amused acceptance of the world 

and of the person. "? 

Two psychoterapists who offer information pertinent 
ace ong tadult's problem ot identity are Carl Rogers 


and Erich Fromm. Rogers seems to feel that young adults 


Abraham Maslow, "Peak-Experiences as Identity- 


Experiences" in his Toward A AO LOSY ot nreume 
Princeton: Van Nostrand, 19062), p. 


OIbid., p. 87. 
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erave a common problem, viz., “Who am I, really? How 
Can Trget in touch with this real self, underlying all my 
surface behavior? low can I become myself?"/ Rogers 
@emcluces that individuals am therapy often learn that 
Prey Live™in response to the demands of others, without 
Bruns sense oftheir own self. They try to think and 
mesita ndrenhave lin ways they think others expect them to 
think, feel and behave. He quotes Sgren Kierkegaard's 
e zerıplrion Of the dilemma of the individual: the most 
common despair is to be in despair at not choosing, or 
willing, to be one's self; the deepest form of despair is 
Eoschoose to be another than himself. 

Nene oter hand, "to will to be that self which 

one truly is, is indeed the opposite of despair' 

and this Choice is the deepest responsibility of 

mee 
Individuals become whole when they learn to experience 
themselves, to discover aspects of themselves whose exist- 
ence they ignored or denied. 

Rogers raises the question, "what kind of person 

emerges from a therapeutic relationship?", and then answers: 
First, such an individual has become more open to his 


experience, more aware of what exists at this moment in 


this situation. He is then more realistic in dealing with 
new people, new situations and new problems. Second, he 
boasetrust in his own organism and his own choices. Third, 


‘Clark E. Moustakas, The Self (New York: Harper & 
mew 1956), p. 196f£f. 


Sears polos: 
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Deore Tess “tó others for approval and disapproval =- 
aeee us Sfsevaluwation lies within himself. Fourth, 
pete erson ıs more content to be a process, being 
Pie pared Co drop rigid goals, recognizing that he is 
M a ea Cic quality, but a person in process 
ot change and “becoming. A person is a 

"fluid process, not a fixed and static entity; a 

Tenang river or change, not a block of solid 

Deere» wcontinually changing constellation 

Ei Ocemeralitides, not a fixed quantity Of traits. 

Erich Fromm also speaks of man as a process, as 

Feng Constantly in the process of giving birth to himself.1° 
More philosophically, Fromm suggests that the individual 
tends to be caught between two opposing forces, one keep- 
ing him at earlier levels of development - or causing him 
to regress to those levels, and another force, urging him 
to self-realization and progressive development of his own 
nowers. In Fromm's view man's basic passions and needs 
are not so much determined by his instincts as by specific 
eeaneıtıons of human existence, 1.e., the need to find a 
"new relatedness to man and nature after having lost the 


primary relatedness of the pre-human stage" 11 


ite trrst Of the five needs outlined by Fromm is “re- 


ecke ce versus narcissism". Every Man nas a need to be 


eed. , p. 21. 


lOfrich Fromm, Tne Sane Society (New York: Rinehart, 
Mr. Pr 30 Lf. 


Irre ms. Vili’ 
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related to others. Some people seek this union by 
Sims son to others or by gaining power over others. 
HyeSse wo Submit or dominate are, in both cases, depend- 
Smestpenescitiiers and lacking in a sense of individuality. 
Love is preferable to these modes because 

"love is union with somebody, or something, outside 

Ones, under the condition Of retaining the 

Separateness, ana 1integrity of one's own self."12 
Love is an active and creative relatedness, in which we 
think rationally, act productively, and experience union 
with another but not extinction. Those who experience 
no reality outside themselves and can only love that which 
is an extension of themselves are narcissists. They lack 
objectivity about the outside world which exists in its 
own terms. The second need is for transcendence of the 
self, achieved productively in creativity and negatively 
in destructiveness. The third need is rootedness. Fromm 
Suggests that some adults have never been able to sever 
Mgeir ties with their parental family. The anxiety of 
separation is too great for them. Every one needs roots 
but new sources of relatedness must also be established. 
Fourth, the individual needs a sense of identity, and 
nere the problem is one of experiencing one's self as a 
person or as a unit of some larger whole to which one 
conforms strenuously. The trouble with conformity is 
that it virtually "kills something within ourselves". 


eg A AA AAA m nn 


L2Ibid., p. 31. 
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fe wmakes Eee individual anxious about belonging to the 
group and cripples his sense of "I". Fromm's point here 
Paisewto dO with the implications of conformity and the 
degree to which the community and the culture develops, 
or may develop, a certain character-type. Individuals 
socialized in our consumer oriented, homogenized, culture 
reflect the norms established by the culture. 

An interesting question to pursue at this point 
would be man's basic needs in essence. To what extent 
Shall a given social system, group, community or culture 
Pemeyoaged in light of its ability to meet those needs? 
This leads to what Fromm has often suggested, viz., that 
as a society we are too quick to call some individuals 
"neurotic" because they have not adjusted to the dominant 
cultural pattern. He suggests that those who "adjust" 
May, in tact, be the neurotic ones, since they may Nave 
given up the struggle for a separate identity and for 
self-esteem based on internal standards. At any rate, 
Eur a seemnt well worth pondering. 

timer rth basic Need of persenms acecordimarco Fromm 
Mora frane Ol orientation and devotion. Man needs an 
@baect OL devotion to give meaning™to hisVexvstence and 
mess Pesttion in the world. Here, of course, religion in 
Mm forms, has its place;~otfering God or at least 
some concept of perfection and meaningfulness and ultimate 
concern. These latter concerns will be addressed more 


(wii in the remainder of the paper. 
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Fetemence should be made, even if briefly, to 
n Buberis conception of man's life-task. I have 
chosen his work because he addresses one of the most 
mrciGab dimensions of human relationships, viz., the 
Ao tom personally enriching meaningful encounters with 
gdo nS Buber'’s language is poetic and his psychology is 
seemingly somewhat unsystematic. No summary can possibly 
be adequate; one simply has to read his entire book I-Thou. 
In Buber's approach, man becomes human when he encounters 
his fellow man in mutuality. Man's relationships to his 
Rows are of two kinds. The first is an J-It, in which 
we use the other person, relate to him as an object or a 
Einetionasy, werk wıth himean the ordinary work of the 
community. It is by no means a negative or exploitive 
relationship, but one that is essential in the administra- 
tion of society and in meeting common human and social 
needs. In a second mode of relationship, the I-Thou is 
believed to be the more crucial and yet unpredictable. 
It is a moment of immediate and direct experience in which 
there is communication on deeper levels and a meeting in 
Sememareca of.the interhuman, where God, the Eternal Thou, 
EE pericnced more intensely. Such encounters, rare 
Amd nconsistent as they may be, provide the individual 


A 
with a sense of aliveness, sacredness and purposefulness.+? 


l3Martin Buber, I And Thou (New York: Charles 
Sermoner's Sons, 1970), p. 83ff. 
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such encounters involve open relationships between individuals, 
Porseuberswas insistent on the fact that there iS a relation- 
M auc moe less of individuality. Finally, Buber, like 
the social psychologists, holds in general that every person's 
existence is confirmed by the presence of others. At the 
same time that a man needs confirmation, he is not symbioti- 
cre leteda to others and enjoys a Separate integrity of 
his own. A Secular society with a heavy technological 
emphasis (such as the military setting in which 1 most 
recently ministered) encourages an almost exclusively I-It 
type of relationship. I shall address that problem more 
specifically in the last section. 

Eric Berne also speaks of the importance of the 
presence Of others. Even though his frame of reference 
may be considered more casual and superficial than Buber's, 
momo ty at coining phrases describing interpersonal 
mer mimeo worth eur notice. He suggests throughout his 
beeen cames People Play, that individuals have recognition- 
manger their needs lead them to undertake different forms 
Seecocrtalemixing. The search for "stroking" varies in 
me nasie with difterent individuals, Some requiring a 
Sens ante supply, others less. The more discriminating 
Mco be stroked by selective individuals. Thus a 
Bee ech scientist might work Tor years ana be content 
with) stroking by a prominent professor or leader in his 


ae. a periodic conference. 
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In@myetdualis also need 4 structuring of their “ame 
Seiad, and often, instead of living in real intimacy 
with others, they involve themselves in playing games. 

Meeeateemencre 1S SO little opportunity for intimacy 
in daily life, and because some forms of intimacy 
(especially if intense) are psychologically impossible 
a ostipeople, the bulk of the time in serious 
Socio rs taken Up with playing games ."14 
The more important need for man is for "game-free intimacy." 
Berne suggests that folks will relinquisn games when they 
find appropriate partners in more satisfying and mature 
relationships. He explains that some of our behavior is 
related to one state of mind, while another may be related 
Peecrciiperent State of mind, quite inconsistent with the 
eirstesmechwor us has three states of mine Technically 
known as ego states, Berne calls them the Parent, the 
Poult, ane the Child. When the "Parent" guides our 
Deiter, we respond socially as we believe one or the 
Sener or our parents wouldhave responded. The "Adult" 
Bonds objectively and autonomously. The "Child" 
Peeesenes as appropriate for the little children we once 
were. Each adult carries within the three states of mind, 
eaiamotewiich performs functions not always appropriate to 
@iemneecs Of A given situation. The “Adult ’emediates 
between the "Parent" and the "Child" and deals realistically 


with one's environment. The "Parent" provides us with 


ai@eematic responses and also encourages us Nate nal 





l4Gric Berne, Games People Play (New York: Grove 
Pases.” 1964), p. 6l. 
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Pee e the "Child" may at times reflect a submissive, 
Se eS pattern, it may also be the source of creativ- 
BAR a aneous drive and enjoyment. Our task is to 
cie Proper and healthy balance among these three 
Eee Sot Ur personality. 

In summation of Berne's approach, for the young 
adult, the life-task would be the achievement of autonomy, 
e. , being capable of awareness, spontaneity and intimacy. 
D aeS liberation from controlling and often 
relevant parental influence. His own behavior then 
Consists Of freer choosing. 

ies sense, this whole preparation consists in 
Sarai a friendly divorce from one's parents 
(and from other parental influences) so that they 
may be agreeably visited on occasion, but are no 
Or er dominant." 

The final psychologist whose studies will be 
considered here is Erik Erikson. Sometimes called the 
"father" of the 1960's obsession with adolescents and 
their “identity crises", he was probably one of the most 
influential figures studying adulthood. He believed that 
eel dividuals travel through tneir lives, mastering 
psychosocial age-related tasks in order to arrive at a 
psychic place of contentment and fearlessness in old age. 
More specifically, he contended that human growth consists 


a rotunda olan in which all of the Several parts are 


present in some form. At a special time, each part will 


1Sipid., p. 183. 
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escemad with a Crisis to be resolved. Each part with its 
cies Systematically related to every other part. In 
planned sequence each part, represented by a psychosocial 
Stage, gives rise to a life crisis which must be resolved 
personally and socially. As each crisis of the human 
organism ascends and is resolved, it continues as an 
active force in the personality to be joined in time by 
other crises to create a functioning whole.t® 
Pmrcmesyenosocial plan of Brikson includes eight 
life stages of human development. Each life stage in 
Eins mergeszon top of the previous stage to form an expand- 
MRO ation of personality. The larger configuration 
Ctiveeten lice Cycle includes a developing individual in his 
particular life stage of development, but also other 
individuals who are each in a particular life stage. In 
ee yvay the "life cycle as an integrated psychosocial 
phenomenon" in which one individual's life stages are 
"interliving, cogwheeling with the stages of others which 


"17 Young adulthood, 


moves him along as he moves them. 
therefore, can be understood as always being a part ofa 
0.0 2 System. lceögqwheeling”" with the other life stages ot 


tem fe cycle. 


The psychosocial crises about which Erikson speaks 


l6Erik H. Erikson, Identity And The Life Cycle 
eao international Universities Press, 1959), p. 22. 


Erik Erikson, Insight And Responsibility (New 
MINO rton, 1964), p. 114. 


a 


A >) 





wo 


enet eere urnrng põints in a person's life in which there 
are bOEN positive and negative possibilities or alterna- 
mivec ww. Im each developmental sequence, an individual 

es onfrronmteer with a crisis which has psychological and 
socio-cultural ramifications. With positive and negative 
possibilities in each crisis, it does not become a matter 
of electing one and ignoring the other. The developing 
individual must experience and learn how to deal with both 
the negative as well as the positive side of the crisis. 
For example, the young adult cannot escape the experience 
of loneliness (isolation) and must learn along with belong- 
ing (intimacy) how to deal with the issues arising on both 
sides of this developmental crisis. 

Erikson has reacted to the way his eight stages, 
which I shall list ina moment, have been misused. The 
tendency is to separate each crisis from the others, and 
to litt up the need to accomplish only the positive aspect 
of each crisis creating in effect a kind of outward 
achievement scale.1t8 

The psychosocial crisis which rises to dominance 
in the young adult developmental sequence is "intimacy 
versus Isolation". But present at the same time in the 
@evelopmental sequence are all the@ earlier crises along 


ter ones yet to arise. The Configuration of all 


l8Richard I. Evans, Dialogue With Erik Erikson 
Merzyork: Harper & Row, 1967), p. 15 
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the life crisis and how they are experienced and resolved 
Pfezcrnimes iow the young adult will experience the intimacy 
crisis.?? 

The best way to understand this configurational 
eee OL Erakson is to see it as an Upwamd, expanding 
rar ihe base of the spiral is a small circle containing 
in some form each of the developmental crises. The base of 
Aaa Ss infancy and its crisis of basic trust versus 
mistrust/distruct. As the personality develops, expanding 
circles are added upward containing all the developmental 
crises in their unresolved or resolved state. The expanding 
circles include an ever-growing range of social experiences, 
cultural influences, and the need for integrating more fully 
all of the factors which make up the field of one's exist- 
ence or life system. Young adulthood comes close to the 
top of the spiral indicating emergence of maturity; a more 
tone t1oning and integrated personality. 

Mecordimg to Erikson, the spiraling lifte cycle 
includes, therefore, the eight life stages of human develop- 
men feg@tnning with infancy and moving toward young adult-— 
hood and beyond to mature age, these stages are: infancy, 
wee versus mistrust; early childhood, autonomy versus 
shame and doubt; play age, initiative versus guilt; school 
ae emaustry versus inferiority peadolescence, identity 


Veenweetcdentity diffusion; young adult, intimacy versus 


Erik Erikson, Young Man Luther (New York: 
ler:on, 1958). 
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Esolerıon; adulthood, generativity versus self-abserption; 
and mature age, integrity versus disgust and despair. 29 

In summation, most of the psychologists, psycho- 
therapists and researchers seem to agree, perhaps taking 
their cue from Erikson, that men and women in late adoles- 
Cence have the primary task of "identity" discovery, and 
in their twenties are chiefly concerned with mastering 
"intimacy". This is a time of life when spouses are 
courted and wed, and when adolescent friendships are 
cast off if they no longer seem desirable, or consolidated 
if they seem worthy of future investment. While young 
adults do not as yet feel totally a part of the grown-up 
IESO E responsibility and duty, they recognize they must 
Beewinco it, learn its rules and experiment with adult 
roles. 

Sememcnoose to hold off the transition by joining, 
for example, the military. This allows them a sort of 
Mimo period, a “time-out” of the game during which they 
may contemplate future decisions. Unfortunately, this 
often results in no more than a period of "water-treading” 
Bere, ,..levears with little or no major growth. On the 
other hand, some look upon the military as a Career in 
much the same manner as those who choose to begin civilian 
careers. Usually this is done with a moderate degree of 


commitment. 


20nrikson, dentada Ene lero le Mo ZO OO 
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Other young adults may delay this whole process, 
ero themselves first to sexual and social goals. 
Many have children and become intensely absorbed in 
Pewemeings “ie entire period Ys marked by an effort to 
Same to grips with the so-called adult world. There is 
a determination to maintain one's independence from a 
[Holling cOnrormi ty, In carte blance fashion, to a world 
ey oO mot totally agree with or accept. There is an 
effort to accept the game plan/game rules and to agree 
=emiadminonl ZG with that plan both emotionally and socially. 

MmedeweOnrext or the military settmme there 1c 
Peete Operon about agreeing to the game plan/rules for 
obvious reasons. But then there is often linked with this 
=perience a time of great experimentation during "liberty 
hours” which tends to offset the conformity demanded 
iria working hours”. At any rate, the military context 
has all of the above crises and decisions to be made, and 
many more. Complexity arises often in the case of the 
late adolescent when he/she joins the military in an 
unconscious effort to have someone else determine his/her 
MSIE rather than discovering and formulating it inde- 
pendently. Without a doubt, this entire period is a most 
ea eng and trying age for everyone concerned. We shall 
Acc cra very characteristic in the next section. 


Cem PROPILE OB SIME CONTEMPORARY 
YOUNG ADULT IN AMERICA 


Tom n paration for the first major section ot my 
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Peoc2ssjomal project, 1 purchased a series of audio 
Cassettes which contain the interviews of eight young adults 
between the ages of nineteen and twenty-eight. Por my 
mese reco I Mave coupled those interviews with conversations 
with all four of my children whose ages range from eighteen 
to twenty-three, the eldest of which has recently graduated 
from college and embarked upon her career. These conversa- 
tions and interviews are evaluated against the backdrop of 
personal relationships with the same age group sa ae 
ministry to armed services personnel over the past ten years. 
The conclusions reached indicate that while many young adults 
lead productive, useful, happy lives, they are a minority 

of their population. Our world is one checkered by crises 
both in the feeling as well as the factual realm, and 

when one listens with sincere attention and endeavors to 

see beneath the bright facade, the tensions and dichotomies 
soon become apparent. 

On the one hand we have poll takers and researchers 
imide cataneg that today's young adults appear to be Nappy, 
Ber) wıth their occupational/vocational work lives and 
with their sex lives. They are reported to be optimistic, 
concerned about money and material possessions, job-oriented, 


a 2 
aıoarried about the future. and excited about living. 


2lkeven M. Cox(ed.) "Profiles For Developing 
Dres With Young Adults” (Pittsburgh: Thesis Cassette 
Ada. Tapes, 1977) 


221bid., tape 3 
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These conclusions were confirmed by at least one of the 
Ire tews evaluated from the tape. 
oma, a twenty-four year old college graduate 
mecha Master 's Degree, is a trainee in a bank management 
Beer ms He andicates throughout the interview that he 
ISO mor cable working within the structure and rules 
that he finds there. He is most excited about the power 
Mao resentiy feels through his work and the power he 
emo pates enjoying. He finds adulthood to necessitate 
being as self-sufficient as possible. He says: 
"I want a Standard of living that takes a lot of 
money ... and I intend to have it. I keep as free 
of commitment as possible, and so I don't feel much 
commitment of anybody back to me." 
That's the facade. But behind it we also hear him reveal 
his feelings when he says: 
a ene Scariest thing about the possibility of 
the future is the ultimate loneliness. I don't like 
ED me alome. On the other hand, if you have enough 
money and enough power you can buy your way out of it; 
“an don't have to worry about being lonely." 
The essential nature of his true feelings seems to be 
his tremendous fear of isolation and his illusion that 
puetcaní uy. hiS way out of such a state. 
I found more evidence of this dichotomy as I 
Mie tteoemonemday on the campus of San Diego State. While 
Making For my wife to finish hezwelass, DPestrolled across 
the campus listening and looking at the students. Much of 


Fa rsatien I heard seemed light, happy, optimistic, 


Em hose engaged in it appeared smiling and carefree. 
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Pue De 15 topped to listen to a guitar player with 
ee czaolsocheres seated near him, the songs he sang seemed 
Deere ch Patios, search, disappointment and loneliness. 
In a second taped interview this same dichotomy 
Mas remtected in the words of a young black man. "Lincoln, 
a high school graduate, divorced and now working as a 
printing assistant, speaks as though he sees his goals 
more clearly and has reduced his material devendency. 
He says he feels accepted, respected and relaxed in his 
work, but then this is offset by other moods he shares. 
"I have gotten away from the spiritual me, and I am 
ec arehsfor that right now; It's really exciting. 
ea ying 1t. lt am hating 1t 255 I get frustrated 
Peele, OUL at's semething that I want to finda 7 
feel lonely ninety percent of the time. I've grown 
to really love myself. I had to go out to a jungle, 
Be temepeak, and learn foramyself. 1 am the control- 
Mine tores ot my life.” 
aee d interview, Sharon,. 26. yearsfold, divorced, 
a high school graduate who now works as a secretary Snares: 
Ire js my work and my child and my special 
mer om at that time, I want to really be loved: 
Meeon eeritimk that anybody really cares, and thars 
ela too. I don"t know if there is really anything 
Mises rtant about me at all. iid like to be able to 
Te mouch to say, 'well,..- don't "meed anybody 
mimetic every day that my son and I are ted properly. 
aee e that the oil-is changed in my car, that I 


hee ea no urance; and I go. to work every day. And J 
survive." 


Dn l illustration involves a young marine. 
Before leaving Japan I asked him how he liked his first 
assignment in the Marine Corps. He responded: 


Bere zcehaplain: My ole man doesn = bug ame anymore, 
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I can do exactly what I want. I'm learning a trade, 

don't have to worry about eating or where I'll Sleep, 

wen! getting paid for it!" 
Ee oan d further: "Everything is just fine?” He 
responded: 

"well only one thing bothers me. Nobody seems to 

Ep adan about you. Even in the parades, you 

seem all alone. When we're in combat exercises I 

SIS meening ol a closeness, but that's the only 

e really hate that!” 

Young adults appear to have the world "on a 
enum ewhth atfluence, disco dancing, and free love. 
However, to their closest friends, ministers, therapists, 
and chaplains they describe themselves as unsettled, 
em betrayed by society, transitional, helpless, 
uncentered, alienated, apathetic, bored, resentful, 
dehumanized and bitter. When one looks at the world 
environment in which they have been nurtured, this is 
Moet so difficult to comprehend. They are children of the 
period just following the Second World War which includes 
meicwcapatiy Of the 50's, the anger of the 60's, and the 
resentment and disillusionment of Viet Nam, Watergate 
and the 70's. All of this has led to a mood of disenchant- 
ment. A world that promised so much, simply isn't delivering. 
My daughter who recently graduated with a degree 

timer Singsitcom a major university shared the following: 

sure that I will be able to earn a good living 


cai weaecoree. But you Know what; dad, some of last 
year's graduates have come back and told us that they 


to 


make more money aS waitresses: 


Mewethere is nothing wrong with being a waitress. However, 
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when a young person desires to function in one of the 
"helping" professions, trains for it and believes the 
Spporeunity is just ahead where that contribution may 
eee place he can become very frustrated and disillusioned 
memctscover that there are no jobs at all, or that the 
Saeary will "or can be earned only with significant 
compromise of earlier ideals. 

mermar Gestruction, the conemmualmecepletron or 
Natural resources, the threat of global war, ecological 
Be ers, each report of a rent in the ionosphere, a 
leakage at a nuclear power plant such as Three-Mile Island... 
these and a multitude of other news items must be dealt 
with in some way by every person hearing the bad news. 
To be sure all ages hear this news and must react or respond 
PONE in some fashion. But I think it takes an unustal 
Pemmnpon the young adult who is caught up in choosing a 
spouse, raising a family or trying to find meaningfull 
Bir 2 worc. the closest I can come to understanding that 
mood is to share my deepest feelings during those tense 
dais tor. the Cuban missle crisis. 1 remember quite clearly 
feeling that everything might go up in smoke at any moment; 
just when I was finally about to complete seminary and 
Ian" my ministry: My perception is that this is a 
mor expression Of what today is being experienced by 
pew ong adult on a much deeper level. 

A parallel to what has been written earlier in 


this chapter regarding the search and struggle for identity 
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mG interpersonal competence and all of the developmental 
pao Sitacing the young adult, is the following list of 
thirteen polarities. They were drawn principally from 
Pies taped intervaews and other conversations I have had 
EN are al part of the daily lives of young adults. 

Mey are the search for life's meaning versus the here 
and now; wholeness versus fragmentation; mind versus body 
Versus emotion versus spirit; the future as hope versus 
ene tuture as oppression; mobility versus rootedness, the 
temporary versus the permanent, the disconnected versus 
the connected; work as fulfillment versus work as survival; 
privacy versus loneliness; individualism versus community; 
independence versus dependence; technology versus magic; 
immediate gratification versus postponed gratification; the 
nuclear versus the extended family; the marriage ritual 
versus the mating ritual; and, novelty versus ritual, 
intensity versus depth. No doubt there are others. What 
is important for the purpose of this study and paper is 
the recognition that while it is not true for all young 
adults, a good many experience these polarities ina dif- 
fused and barely conscious way. I know this to be true 
from conversations with my own children. They feel the 
pelo the contlicts without knowing the name of the 
tensions which cause the hurt. Because such polarities 
tend to be privately and internally experienced, more 
often than not they are glossed over and go unnoticed 


except by the more sensitive and perceptive. 
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Probably the most devastating influence upon the 
young adult today is the unending tide of commercialism 
which sweeps in upon us without respite. It may now be 
ae erecognized from the clinician's point of view as 
well as anyone else who comes under the pervasive bombard- 
ment of the media, we all, young adults especially, have 
a genuine need for wholeness, acceptance and community. 

t 1s precisely because of those critical needs that 
advertisement can find a lucrative enterprise literally 
preying upon the innocent and unsuspecting consumer. 

Again, we are primarily concerned about young adults. 

It is no coincidence that they are the greatest victims 
CET oup. Ninety-five percent of the commercials 

are aimed directly at them. The media constantly assails 

us with suggestions that there is something wrong with us. 
We begin to feel that we are not complete, whole, authentic 
persons. They would have us believe that we can only make 
Berselves richt, whole, or authentic by doing X, by consum- 
Meo bi belonging to Z. Women can attain, for example, 
eura] look, if they will purchase certain clothing. 
Rgemecoclewmmplication is that one is not natural without it. 
De me approach may be found in the advertisements of the 
Fe one, liquor, cosmetic, tobacco, and an endless 1ist 
of other items. Billions of dollars are spent each year in 
Mme tiort to capitalize on the fears, loneliness, identity 
crises and sense of isolation of the primary consumers of 


a oC ety, viz., the young adults. 
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Given this situatsensehow are we to respond? Are 
We =O Conclude that the tide against us is beyond the limits 
Semeur sabtblity to resist? Are the pressures of loneliness, 
ge elonging [or community, the relative absence of values, 
Emcee apparent rejection of religion among young adults more 
than we can overcome with the Gospel? I think not. The 
ee as tO litt them out of this whirlpool. After 
having faced the problems honestly and coming to grips 
with them, practice those elements upon which we may build 
Ae ommuni cate a loving concern and relate to the 
young adult in a supportive and meaningful way. Creating 
a Strategy for such a ministry shall be the task of the 
Pinal chapter. 

Having discussed the world of the young adult in 
general terms, and from the perspective of various psycholo- 
gists, sociologists and theologians, we shall now examine 
meiemopecirtic Setting in which the chaplain attempts to 
meet the needs of the young Marines. Especially examined 
are the Marines stationed at the Marine Corps Air Station 
in Iwakuni, Japan for whose spiritual and moral well-being 


I was responsible. 
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CHAPTER II 
THE. Steet Ni 


How shall we sing the Lord's 
song an a for igni land? 
Psalm 137:4 (RSV) 


A. MYTHOLOGY CONCERNING MILITARY PERSONNEL 


i@eweerod the milatary sehaplaincy in June oeel969. 
Our nation was deeply and controversially enmeshed in the 
Viet Nam conflict. I had been serving a reasonably 
wealthy suburban, mid-American United Methodist Church 
mec relatively conservative part of the country. For 
five years I enjoyed being a part of a young, vibrant, 
aggresSive and enthusiastic congregation. My children 
were reaping the harvest of one of the most progressive 
educational systems in the country. I believed that I 
Weula have a long and enriching ministry in that church. 
In summation, as I look back in retrospect, I was surrounded 
with stability. Materially as well as emotionally I was 
experiencing a high degree of love, encouragement and 
eaeressional fulfillment. I felt I truly shared in a 
wonderful ministry. 

1272967, ın the midst Of this rich experience, 
Megan tomfeel a growing sense of concern for what the 
aman men of our nation were facing as they left the homes 
Of the congregation I was serving and the community in 


whieh I lived for Viet Nam. I began to pray in search 
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Sfeouse whet it was God was “stirring up" within me. 

At the time ats serving aS a member of our conference 
SeumlsstOn on Peace and World Order. One of my responsi- 
mele oeiad been to function as co-ordinator and conductor 
EE annar tor high scnool seniors to the United Nations 
Seeing whreh time the impact of world events began to 

make an increasingly deeper impression upon me. Finally, 
fewer Young man left our church for duty with the Marine 
ee in Viet Nam, I began to feel called” to go with him. 
Unsure of this conviction which precluded a total change 

in the direction and nature of an otherwise established 
Peeeern for ministry, I joined thesNavy Reserve program 
Meana co either “quench” orf clarify this new spark of 
enthusiasm and interest. 

Mes titee and basic orientation to the Navy took 
place during a two-week period of Active Duty for Training 
in January of MOSS Erol lowing that l attended month 
meetings with a "company” of other reserve chaplains in 
the surrounding geographical area. The inner stirrings 
eomntinued.,, in June of 1968, I was sent to minister to 
young Marines in a pre-embarkation field training program 
Sep Pendieton, California. The young men were headed 
Sa Viet Nam, 50% of whom were sure of not returning. 
nea ct went out to those youth. J Shall never forget 
Ama who asked during those training exercises: 
iene verstatosout, chaplain ... wherevare you headed?” 


Same hat. apologetically, I had to, confess: "Back home 
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E@ueManneapolis!" 

Near the conclusion of those two weeks of training, 
E Naving diligently prayed about the matter for 
almost two years, the vision became crystal clear and the 
commitment deepened. 1 felt that God was calling me to 
emis ministry. 

This is not to be understood as a latent emotional 
Bea in Support of our involvement in Viet Nam; nor any 
Sener foreign policy. My decision was not a political one; 
it was a theological and Spiritual one peripheral to our 
government's posSition. Rather, this is an effort to 
clearly indicate motive. After those two weeks of training, 
and having engaged in a prayerful dialogue witn God for 
nearly two years concerning the matter, the restlessness 
began to diminish as I became convinced that this was, in 
Rae? what cod wanted me to do, viz., go with those young 
men. Confident of this call, which was as clear to me as 
De aa the Ministry years earlier, 1 shanedymy thoughts 
n aa and sought her counsel and support. 1 knew 
wea a eon would radically affect my family in a 
multitude of ways. There would be much hardship and a 
program of austerity bestowed upon them. I was, in fact, 
Peking mite to béar the largest dimension of@the burden. 
We were living on the equivalent of $15,000 annually and 
Sais ejes a Salary of $8,000. Paralleling this would 
Pele added responsibility of endeavoring to be both»mother 


an ather to our four children during long periods of 
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ER nom. The most frightening and difficult Separation 
was to be a total year while I served with the Marines in 
Japan and Korea in 1977. 

Reluctantly (and understandably so), she consented. 
nen IT sñeatea my concern with the congregation which had 
been so faithful for five years. Telling them that I had 
accepted a commission in the United States Navy and would 
be going on active duty within three months, I indicated 
that such a decision was based upon the following criteria: 

l) I never believed that ministers should have had an 
automatic exemption from military service. While 
all other eligible males were obligated to render 
such service, I felt compelled to share the same 

Onda Lion: 

2) I wanted to know, first hand, exactly what was 

w pening tir Viet Nam.) I felt I had become 

inundated by self-appointed authorities in the 

church who made broad, sweeping generalized 

Selrements about facts concerning the-war./ Their 

opinions were based on little more research and 

knowledge than that possessed by Monday morning 
rocking-chair quarterbacks who claimed divine 
knowledge as to why Sunday s game was lost. 

Been recognized that during the rest of my entire 
career I would be ministering to persons whose 

Prebviıdual and family lives had all been touched 


and affected by the Viet Nam experience. I felt 
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I would be more knowledgeable and sensitive for 
having traveled the same path myself. 

4) Finally, I had become convinced that this was what 
Sorted me -to do with mo life. ghé latter was 
Paramountwan importance. 

The congregation responded as if they were commis- 
Song me for the mission field, and in a sense they were! 
MMattoutpouring of support sustained me during many trying 
MOMENES . 

My experience within our annual conference, 
however, was of another variety. One might have called 
it "underwhelming". I was called (to my dismay by some 
folks whom I considered close friends) a "hawk", a "flag- 
waver", "super-patriot", and was described by others as 
one who was “leaving the ministry". This is not to say 
there weren't those who wished me well. While they might 
not have clearly understood my motives, they did stand 
with me in my desires. Their friendship and professional 
Support remained intact. Far too many, however, attacked 
my personal and spiritual integrity, questioned my motives 
wnn Stry and criticized my political philosophy. The 
bishop of my annual conference was quite willing to "let 
meer T believe that was due to the fact that the church 
I served was highly sought after and would be easy to fill. 
¡Meer ears later, when I thought I might possibly return 
em e conference, I received the condescending word that 


Mas Serious about coming back into the conference, 
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the bishop said: "of course, I am obligated to give you 
ap pornetment upon your request..." 

Berl Ofethe above is provided as a backdrop in 
helping to understand the myths held by many within the 
ee Orl d concerning the military in general. I 
have merely addressed my own personal experience. On a 
Morezgeneral basis, we may look to the following few lines 
percepelvely Written long ago by Kipling, which continue 
to be socially relevant even today: 

“On it’s Tommy this, and ‘Tommy that, an' 'Tommy, go 
away; But it's 'Thank you, Mister Atkins' when the 
mame beceims to play, For it's Tommy this, an' Tommy 


Si aio chuck Him out, the brute.’ But it's 
feevoneor is Country when the guns begin to shoot". 


vl 
Kipling put it so plainly that no one since his time has 
been able to embellish his dramatic words. While written 
over a century ago, he was simply voicing the frustrations 
Sewcematers Since the beginning of history. Their relations 
with the civilian peers and masters in periods when the 
invaders were not knocking at the door remain the same today. 
More often than not, the military person in general 
and the Marine in particular who enters the military with 
the idea that he or she is committing himself to the honor- 
able profession of bearing arms has had to bear up under 
tne myth and image that he is a "cold-blooded killer”, a 


Zend insensitive destroyer of innocents , or a 


“warmonger animal". 


lRudyard kipling OTON Atkins 7) verses 
miemedein a speech given by Lt. Gen. Victor Krulak, 
m e arne Corps, 1 September 19/72. 
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fies appropriate Leequotema stew paragraphs from 
amsessay written in Time Magazine, dated April 23, 1979, 
as further illustration of myths and images held by some 
@mvilians: 


Ivars past, when Johnny came marching home, he 
un ezexpeer cheers and bands. He could also look 
forward to a gratitude that helped him come to terms 
with the horrors he had endured and gave him a feel- 
ing that the sacrifices meant something. For the 
Viet Nam veteran, coming home was far more inglorious. 
"you know about the class of '46, the guys who came 
back after WW II, greeted with parades and jobs," 
saeta ritzgqerald, 30, a draited infantryman who 
Fought near the Cambodian border in 1970. "When I 
Some pack and landed at San Francisco alrport with 
200 others, we were spit on and kicked at." 


MINS Sent 2,796,000 soldiers to Viet Nam, of 
whom 303,000 were wounded and 51,147 killed. For 
those who returned, the physical and emotional tool 
was drastically increased by the unpopularity of the 
war and America's unresolved guilt about its role. 
"Get that 1n Viet Nam?," a fellow student asked 
veteran Frederick Downs as he walked across a college 
Campus with a hook where his left hand should have 
been. When Downs nodded, the student snarled: 
"Serves you right." They were down on us when they 
should have been down on those who sent us there. 


"What makes re-entry all the more difficult is that 
the Viet Nam veteran has been stereotyped as angry, 
alienated, semiliterate and drug prone..." 
iomeecmevears Of military service, I Mave never 
meta man or woman in uniform who didn't hate war and the 
eeralııs or the destruction, famine, pestilence and death 
meaeeetated with it. There are, of course, the Lt. Calleys, 


Mero women driven to inhuman action by wild circumstances. 


We have that same danger and take similar risks every time 


2"Heroes Without Honor Face the Battle at Home" 
or si) Time “(April 23, 1979), 3 
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a new recruit 1S commissioned, armed and given authority 
to take life under special circumstances in the police 
Mera tmenets ol every village, town and city in the United 
Beaces. Such risks can be minimized, but never entirely 
avoided. 

ine point IT am making is. simply Stated: Myths 
beld by civilians concerning the person in military uniform 
peeewoemerally negative and more often than not inaccurate. 
Such men and women are persons genuinely seeking to earn 
Eelivine, provide for their loved ones, learn and acquire 
a Skill or profession and serve their country. When they 
are forced, by circumstances, to take up arms they are 
ready. And when they have destroyed, abhorrent as that is, 
they weep and hurt and agonize and pray it will never 
happen again. That is my first-hand experience. Further- 
more, ministry to such persons should not be construed 
to mean endorsement of foreign policy or political stance 
of the Congress of the United States. Indeed, there are 
moments when, if the chaplain is to fulfill his prophetic 
role, he must challenge those in authority. More will be 
Sid of this later. 

me has only to look at the advertising for recruit- 
ci ng men and women for the Marine Corps to perceive 
aee ti vales and- -stimulates -them to joining the Corps". 
Recently, and for a number of years the slogan read: "THE 
MARINES ARE LOOKING FOR A FEW GOOD MEN". That perhaps 


e han amy other Cliche remains fixed in the minds of 
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Many a young INMan today. Searching for identity, a place 
Feen, a sense of self respect and achievement all 
ffecpead tn patriotic terms, Such Slogans have tremendous 
appeal. They appear to guarantee the fulfillment of 
Wepco wand dreams, if not the fantasies of many youth. 
Bon you adults are quite ripe for the picking. If 
we alze the recruiting psychology of any of the 
military service branches, it becomes apparent the kind 
person SUCH recruitment techniques are directed toward. 
Bor example, the Air Force provides opportunity for technical 
skill development related to high performance aircraft and 
space travel. Such promotion appeals to the "Buck Rogers" 
in all of us. The Army now grants written guarantees of 
Beenie wmaeski|ll—-school or a tour ih Europe. “fhe Navy 
promises to show you all of Europe or Asia. Unfortunately, 
Such romantic places are at times only viewed through a 
merthole. 

Nowsthe Marine Corps.. well, it promises to make 
you a man, a real man. For many young men today this is 
a promise of the fulfillment of an illusive dream many 
Mafiverlad ser years. In actuality, the appeal for recruit- 
ment involves a reverse psychology. Instead of looking 
at ew good men and being highly selective, the ™Corps 
take almost any warm body. Thus, when a young man 
iS accepted, regardless of his past achievements or lack 
thereof, he is made to feel "special" because he is now 


A MARINE, which is equated with the "macho man" image. 
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Beets Promised a tough life, long Working Nours, Months 
away from home, low pay, poor living conditions, and 
being bivouacked in cold, damp mountainous regions with 
mis cmemy ally around, told he will be among the first to 
SiGe eae)’. He is also told that when engaged in 
EMO. combat situation only 50% come back. He believes 
that war is a dirty business that someone has to do to 
preserve justice and the cause of freedom in the world. 
He knows that most of the military equipment the Marines 
get are the rejects of the Army (tanks) and the Air Force 
(planes), and that when he rides aboard the troop amphibious 
ships the sailors won't always welcome him. He is told 
Gieteethe going will be all uphill, but is encouraged with 
the phrase: "no matter ... for when the going gets tough, 
the 'tough' get going". His hero is John Wayne. His buddy 
is the guy in the trench next to him. His willingness to 
Sacrifice his life if need be is supported and inspired by 
eur lord's Own words: "Greater love hath no man than this; 
fMaetene lays down his life for his friends". 

Lest I be misunderstood, it needs to be clearly 
Slated that I am not making light of any of the above; 
merely reflecting on my perception of the image of what 
it means to be a Marine from the perspective of the new 
or would-be recruit. In addition, what has just been 
zanrten above applies most specifically to the young 
enlisted man. When dealing with officers, the dynamics 


w Oti vations of those who join the Marines are quite 
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Eibar to the other service branches. I speak here 
Seimerily of the young adult. 

My eumcerstanding of wiat  Mappens ~eliuteral ly petro 
the young man who joins the Corps was firmly embedded in 
my memory bank for all time long before I ever went on 
active duty. I shall never forget the experience. I 
had just been accepted into the Navy as a commissioned 
officer (the security clearance and investigation satis- 
Factorily completed), and had received the necessary and 
appropriate endorsement from the United Methodist Church, 
and was therefore notified to come down for a final physical 
“examination. There were about fifteen anxious, curious, 
hopeful young men in the locker room with me stripping 
Gown to their shorts in preparation for the exam. As I 
recall, I was something of an oddity to them and their 
curiosity was likely focused on me. They were 17 and 18, 
and I was obviously over the hill at the ripe old age of 
33. They were joining the Marines. What, they must have 
pondered, was I doing there with them? In a few moments 
we lined up, were examined, and then told to get dressed 
Meno passed the test. Their curiosities were relieved 
when they discovered I was going in the Chaplain Corps. 
We then returned to the locker room where I observed the 
Be formation of a group Of young would-be apprentices 
into full-blown reflections of Jimmy Cagne, Humphrey Bogart, 
John Wayne and King Kong all rolled into one. Having 


Frog thesphysical and taken thesoath; mow they were 
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Marines, and proud of it. I observed one young man 
oca his own reflection in the mirror as he got 
Pmessecd”, and I believe he actually saw himself in a brand 
enis self-image had been drastically affected, 
having arrived at a new plateau of self-confidence. In 
his own mind, he was a new and different man. A better 
nae Part ola proud team. A member of the "Corps". 

There were other illustrations of such transforma- 
tron soon to follow that initial experience for the new 
recruit. At Boot Camp, I saw young men struggling with 
every fibre and ounce of strength in their bodies to 
achieve a level of physical fitness demanded by The Corps. 
The attainment of the same was nothing less than euphoric. 
Many come into the service having never been members of 
the baseball, football or basketball team. Nobody ever 
wanted them. Just being wanted and accepted is indeed 
(ie beng. Lt 1S exciting to watch those who have had 
difficult environmental experiences growing up develop 
Seeenger~enealthier self-images. They develop a sense of 
worth and human dignity about themselves, as well as 
About others. The Corps promises to develop and refine 
the man, and it does just that. Before entering the 
military, they were under-achievers, vocationally in 
nomeare lonely and lost. On too many Occasions, in 
trouble with the law, some were given two choices, viz., 
either go to jail or join the military. 


Becoming a Marine has strong appeal to a particular 
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type of young man. He is generally reared in a conservative 
and patriotic home. He has a sincere desire to work hard 
fteeteast initially) and paradoxically, appears to be very 
Paneer -Mearted, affectionate and compassionate underneath 
aie tougi veneer’. As is the case with the other service 
Meanictiosyminany persons who enlist do so for a multiplverty 
me Casos. These reasons range from escaping conflict at 
Meme, conillet with local (usually police) authorities, 
difficulties at school, effort to escape an unpleasant 
environment, inability to get any kind of meaningful 
employment, plain and Simple confusion as to what to do 
meee (maybe I can find out in the military) and identity 
Ases so. to learning a trade or skill, providing for 

my family, traveling and a host of other admirable and 
legitimate desires. He brings to his military service 
experience all of the developmental tasks and needs of the 
@meGinary young adult. Some of these needs are amplified 
bemume Extent that he feels the Corps, better than college 
ce Eine a ob, is right for him. He has little, if any, 
Mea as "to the additional demands the military service 
Will place upon him psychologically and emotionally during 
his career. Such demands will serve as a catalyst in 
heightening the stress factors involved in the successful 


eumimoiceesstul adjustment to his new chosen life-style. 
ee OCTOR@GGILCAL FACTORS CONCERNING THIS SPECIPIC TOUR 


Mercure” eursattention.now tO the specific and 
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particular pressures exerted upon the young Marine as he 
moves to his next duty station, e.g., the Marine Corps 
PAS tation, Iwakuni, Japan. The material discussed 
pate Similar to many other duty stations around the 
world. 

Every Single young man and woman assigned to MCAS 
Pasnew! leave Norton Air Force Base aboard a Flying 
ieger Airways Boeing 707 (interestingly called the "jail 
bard” when going to Japan and the "freedom bird" when 
zZ rurnming). tle or she will board the plane at 1200 mid- 
night with the knowledge that unless some family emergency 
necessitates an unplanned early brief return, he or she 
Poe otsbe back in the United States for twelve months; 
usually to the day! More than that, he is not authorized 
to have any dependent accompany him. He may indeed be 
leaving home, family, wife, sweetheart, church fellowship, 
w cchoel. ~ile will be cut off from every form of 
security and stability he has known thus far in his young 
Bere tor the first time. 

The trip, lasting 14 hours, seems like a flight 
nro terternity. The young Marine knows even before he 
arrives in Japan that he is to be attached to an Air Group 
Pate 15 entirely mobile in its orientation to mission. 

He will be in a "tenant" status. He must learn, accept 
and adjust to a new sense of mobility. He must be prepared 
at a moments notice to pack up everything he may need to 


Meme@eain himself physically, hygenically, and militarily 
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for a minimum of 30 days. He is told that if called upon, 
EE be moved into the field with no hope of supply 
back-up for approximately four weeks. Utilizing what he 
Pens on nis back, he must be prepared to survive, as 
Sas Erght and function in his area of responsibility. 
rt cary forces in Japan, in general, and Iwakuni, 
we recular, exist on the very frontier of America's 
defense perimeter in Asia in the foreward location. If 
ey crisis should occur in that geographical theatre he 
well be among the very first to respond. Every day of 
his twelve-month tour he lives with the awareness that he 
Peeeoceready to embark’ aboard a C-130 troop transport. 
Every single item in the office, hangar and shop in which 
Meca? Ts his daily or nightly functions is clearly 
marked either ‘for embark" or "not for embark". This 
means that the equipment, in addition to his personal gear, 
melon will not go with the troops. He is told to expect 
such "call ups" periodically night or day as exercises 
Mmmeudt7@ue his tour. He will not be told, however, when 
such an alert is called whether or not it iS an exercise 
or a genuine crises. During his tour, he will spend some 
of his time and energies in the Philippine Islands, 
Wernewea and Korea in major operational joint military 
exercises. 

C not difficult to see Rowrone Ss sense of 
security is greatly affected by such "planned" mobility. 


Poagdeto that the increase in anxiety caused by never knowing 
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What one iS facing if he becomes involved in an alert. A 
Gated factor, alluded to earlier, compounds further one's 
fears, that being the recognition that Marines have a 50% 
Berry rate in “hot combat". At a time in life when 
community (developing meaningful relationships with those 
around you) 1S quite important, the young Marine experiences 
Pmenmatsintcegration and regeneration of his community on a 
continuum. He desires to "get close" to his buddies but 
must be prepared emotionally to let go should they become 
injured or killed in combat. This creates an atmosphere 
en r eat Superficiality in friendships, in which they 
remain surface and light as a means of coping with potential 
disruption. It also intensifies one's needs for intimacy 
wnich iS already of tremendous significance at this stage 
of growth and development. Loneliness is a constant 
companion driving many young persons to seek "comfort" in 
one or more unwholesome, noncreative or perhaps destructive 
modes of behavior. 

Mo as point tha MeNe Marines Involvemene 
with the Japanese community also suffers. Of the 5,000 
feines stationed with him, there are perhaps only about 
Er 80 enlisted women. His desire for community is 
Betr ted by mobility, his Struggle for identity and 
self-definition is thwarted by the compressing uniformity 
Masas itated by military structure and his lustful desires 
have to be repressed simply by lack of opportunity to meet 


Siro ible members of the opposite sex (American). Lonely, 
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Bungry fOr affection and understanding, he walks out the 
Men gate into a world totally unlike his own in terms of 
Meermalyinteraction. He becomes distressed and bitter when 
Me Tapanese seem to him to be insensitive, snobbish and 
cold. He looks for recognition and acknowledgement, if 
only visually, and becomes depressed when the local folk 
Me NOt approach him. They don't even seem to smile first, 
or even look at him as they pass on the street or sidewalk. 
He does not speak Japanese and so there is no communication. 

miss Cruly a Eragic situation often stifling 
memo OComeumIty Tor real growth and maturity. Ironically, 
the young Marine's perception is diametrically opposite of 
reality. Were he in the U.S., his perceptions might be 
more accurate. However, not understanding the basic nature 
of the Japanese, he misconstrues their motivation and inten- 
tions. One of the most striking characteristics of the 
Japanese is what I would call a genuine "proud humility”. 
Honor is the underlying foundational principle upon which 
al) Auman relationships (ancestral too) are to be based. 
Bier u tatus, based on family Structure is strictly adhered 
COs 

Americans are far more casual in their relationships. 
TE is common to greet perfect strangers with a "How are ya 
fern wor "How s 1t goin”. This may or may mot lead to 
deeper relationships in the future as mere acquaintances 
@eveloo unto friendships. On the contrary, the Japanese 


Bremvery shy, reserved and attach far more seriousness and 
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iieorranmee tO every relationship. This is certainly true 
when they are addressed by those whom they consider 
Superior 1n status to them. (TC is important to Become 
DNS polnte. that mest Japanese still feel a sense of 
mererlority with regard to Westerners; particularly 
Puesecanme, This may be due in part to physical stature, 
perceptions about the strength and power of the United 
states and even some residual feelings carried over from 
World War II and the loss of honor equated with the defeat 
Pee ene Use.) This sensitivity is not merely a habit 
acquired as one grows up; it is a part of the very language. 
Here eckample, 1£ I say good morning to a child (my subordin- 
an TI vould say "Ohio which means "good morning”. 

Since there is no tonal inflection in the Japanese language, 
courtesies and emphases must be incorporated right into 

the sentences so the intensity or sensitivity is clear. 


However, if I greet a senior (older and most honorable 


person) I would say "Ohio gozaimasu". "Gozaimasu" most 
Be rally translated means "politely". So, in essence 
Mus ay ing good morning politely’. Not only so, I 


would bow, hands at my sides, tipping my head forward 
2 turther indicating honor by my gesture. -If I 
so addressed a Japanese woman, of any age, she would 
meem@ond Only bowing further, head tilted slightly to the 
Bro with her hands held together in front of her. 

tt as not uncommon for the young, fair skinned 


Marine to greet (with the hope of some friendship developing) 
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a yOung Gapanese girl on the street only to find her move 
out of his path, look away or down eyes meeting only for 
ferns tane With a fleeting smile if at all. If the Marine 
does not know any Japanese, even if the young girl knows 
Pem@emanglrsh, there is little likelihood of a conversation 
lo pies Iie exception to this, of course, is the 
BocaleDars Just outside the main gate where conversation, 
accompanied by the purchases of several drinks, is not 
emmy Encouraged but aggressively sought. 

Once again, the desire for meaningful relationships, 
intimacy, affection and community is frustrated by the 
enouage Darrier, which in turn is buttressed by cultural 
behavior patterns and expectations. 

Major metropolitan cities like Tokyo, Osaka, and 
Moto, and a few others, are greatly influenced by afflu- 
ence, international trade and commerce, cultural exchange 
and Western social philosophy. Cities where there have 
been military establishments (U.S.) for many years such as 
Sebo, Yokosuka, Atsugi and Yokohama reflect something of 
a "hybrid" Japanese-American culture em areas immediately 
adjacent to the bases). But, with these exceptions, the 
Japanese culture remains largely untouched and unspoiled by 
Western influence. This is especially true of Iwakuni. 
Pegend tie radius of one-half mile from the Das the 
Mee emese culture remains totally intact and largely unaffected 
Pie presence of American Servicemen in the area. So the 


eradiítional customs prevail. 
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Americans) topa large extent, are very free in 
Een sang arfection toward one another. Couples walk 
hand in hand on the street, kiss each other openly, 
Ben sehzssrher publicly even to the point of rolling 
on the local park lawn intimately when passions are 
Peetmetmoncily aroused. Such behavior would be totally 
and dramatically inappropriate for the Japanese. In the 
A eons I traveled throughout the country and had 
Social interchange with many Japanese people, (with the 
exceptions of the major cities as cited above), I never 
saw a married couple kiss each other, and only rarely 
Saw any couple holding hands. Such behavior is limited 
to those influenced by Western "hollywood" culture, or 
properly within the bed of a husband and wife. 

What this means is that the young Marine must 
come to grips with the Japanese cultural understanding 
of human sexuality if he has any designs for romance. 
Sensuality is almost nonexistent in terms of how it is 
ised culture. Prostitution is almost nonexist- 
ent in the traditional Japanese community. One must 
understand that sex is a means to an end more than an 
eme in weself. It is for precreation. 

Mnewijapanese areiphilosophically utilitarian with 
Mna eS on Ornamentatiom and embellishment. This 
explains, to some extent, at least, the common attitude 
Bebe SsexUality and physical expression. It is also 


merlesped in the way in which homes are designed, mass 
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transportation systems are constructed and stores stocked. 
CeO mean they are inartisti®® One has only to 

Bau cu mples and shrines to discover some of the most 
faigilenteent art forms, handcraft, and weaving in the entire 
world. Nor am I suggesting that the Japanese are cold and 
Mmdtitehome as a people. Parents “continually display 

Eng amounts Of affection and patience toward their 
catre, but not toward each other (openly). Girls walk 
ieetvecqirls amd boys chum with boys; but not with each other. 
There are few words in the language for romance and love; 
none with literal parallel to the English language. And 
yet there 1S warmth, devotion, genuine care, admiration, 
appreciation, obedience, honesty, fidelity, and every other 
noble quality and characteristic to be found commonly among 
the people. Doors to homes and autos remained unlocked. 
One would never be cheated or deceived; such an act would 
be unthinkable. If one receives a gift; he will return in 
Bere Fashions. Failure to do so would be dishonorable. 

Much more could be said. What I have endeavored 
condon calls section is to give a brief description of 
meca damental impact such cultural differences have upon 
ene Marınes to whom we minister in Iwakuni. The port of 
entry into meaningful, rich and rewarding relationships 
mal understanding of the language. I never ceased 
to be amazed at what happened when I began to speak in 
Japanese to passersby with the appropriate gestures. At 


any timewe@r day and in any circumstance I would receive a 
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Pro a courteous and warm reply and often a 
y initiated by the Japanese as to my plans, 
Hememanceramaiy. The best analogy I can give is that it 
was just like turning on the Christmas tree lights! 

Sheer delight! 

While the port of entry is language, the methodol- 
ogy must be a deep and profound respect for a culture 
whose ethic and moral philosophy is based on honor and 
humility. The Japanese are a beautifully proud people 
whose pride simply cannot be understood unless it is seen 
as Cloaked by an atmosphere of humility and deep respect 
Bor eNewworth and dignity of persons. 

To the young man who is away from his native environ- 
ment, unsure of himself, unable to plan for more than a 
week or two in advance, confused about his own identity, 
Pia pese none clon and ultimate direction in life, such 
cultural shock only serves to intensify his anxiety. 
Unable to find pleasure in local relationships he becomes 
a ripe candidate for some form of substance addiction. 
Without hobbies or skills, he begins to seek pleasure and 
SedumemeGgeion through capricious and insensitive sexual 
exploitation (which for reasons above is a blind alley) 
or through alcohol or drug abuse (which can become liter- 


ally a dead end). 


ee DIMENSIONS Of TRANSITION 


The transitional stages through which every young 
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MASAS e travel aremothing short of horrendous' 

O ae ements, as Eriksen depicts in his "spiral 
m Toa l going on simultaneously. They are impact- 
ana amp l i fying one another, spawning various modes of 
behavior in much the same fashion as seen in biochemical 
reactions (side effects) in the human body which result 
Paetmeneowrnitroduction of some drug given to counteract a 
disease. 

One of the main and most striking characteristics 
ers Ebansi#eron from civilian to the military community 
is the shift from a world of costumes to a milieu of 
ünırformet:y and conformity. Before entering the military, 
a young man wears his hair and dresses as he freely chooses. 
Dress codes are often highly unrestrictive in the environ- 
ment from which he immediately comes into the military. 
Sue COSscumIng 1S of tremendous importance to the young 
adult articuūularly between the ages of seventeen and 
twenty-one, the age span to which I am directing the focus 
ciente paper. His identity 1s largely influenced by his 
peers, the media and commercial advertisement, and is 
thoroughly bound up with how he presents himself. Should 
his hair blow-dryer break down his psyche becomes jeopardized: 
Ao wear a shirt with a tie and he will query: ‘to 
whose funeral are we going?". At boot camp his locks are 
Slouwecimest down to the scalp. He is dressed in a set 
ac amomtlaged field utilities and boots not unlike liter- 


SM Meer other man around him daily. He discovers that 
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Acce tony Unique and identifiable characteristic he 
Asis 11S facial structure, his color of hair (what 
Izttle is left), eyes and his speech: While he may be 
femeeariiiys traumatized by this transition, ne recognizes 
Slowly that from this point forward he will express his 
Dastemraeneity through "what and who he is" as a person 
authentically rather than through "how he looks" super- 
ficially. What he says and does, how he responds to 
Bene, woae innovations and initiatives he demonstrates 
will be the new identification factors. This is a double- 
edged challenge. That which truly makes one person differ- 
Sermon amother, 1.e., integrity, fortitude, commitment, 
Ie naty, etc., has ample opportunity to flourish. On 
the other hand, for the confused and immature youth, the 
“props” and mask are removed leaving him emotionally naked 


and stripped of the identity he had. 


Cte ads to a parallel transition, viz., from 
youth to young adulthood. The youth comes into the military 
M eocen Upon Graduation from high school. On other 


occasions, he may have dropped out of school and joined 
E eaU But the most difficult of all circumstances 
to deal with, as far as the leadership within the service, 
is the youth whose parents either bumped or threw him out 
Of the house, walked him down to the recruiting station 
old Mim to: “Sign up: Maybe the Marine Corps will 
help you grow up and become something responsible or 


wortnwhile". Thus we have the sociological castaways from 
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eene ety, the final chapter in the frustrating 
ae trono: parental responsibility. It must be clearly 
M that the mission and objective of the military 
Service iS NOt tO. bring up children.» Its establishment 
1S predicated upon the use of adult men and women to be a 
Sar) rorce=1n-=readiness for the defense of our nation 
anna tiomealinterests around the world. Maturation is, 
ee, 2 continuing Process which is nurtured in the 
a Bue TE 1S quite another thing to expect the 
mar) tor Leach a child discipline (external and internal), 
inspire motivation and develop a reasonably healthy sense 
of self-image when the foundation is nonexistent! The 
hope and expectation is that such have already been devel- 
oped, and now may be refined. I am not suggesting that 
the military is frustrated because all of the youth who 
join are not emotionally mature, inspired and skilled. 
What is being asserted is the recognition that the transi- 
Beni rom yeu to adulthood is a difficult enough adjust- 
ment to make. When a youth joins who is realistically 
only thirteen or fourteen years old emotionally, he is 
Sure to experience a series of crises almost instantly. 
The vast majority of Marines entering the service 
come from homes where parents cared for them. Most of 
cuenta “Wgeurs', had to ask permission to borrow the car 
ooo te certain places» To a large extent they were 
responsible to some older authority whom they believed 


was interested in their well-being, even though there were 
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moments of confrontation and disagreement. The older 
they became, ideally at least, the more freedom and 
responsibility they received provided they demonstrated 
tne ability to handle it. The transition then was from 
Eien otnucture of family security to the paradoxical 
Peter towewen Doth a highly controlled structured circum=- 
eranceraecmeanaing total obedience, e.g., duty status, to 

a totally free, do whatever you wish so long as you're 
Soper On the job the next morning and ready for work. 

The youth must adjust simultaneously to both ends of the 
Ser eo) Spectrume Heis neither totally comfortable 
with absolute obedience to authority (when he first joins 
almost everyone is senior to him and many of whom have 
Aa Eo exercise their authority), or with the total 
freedom he experiences every night. The only limitation 
ANS mane tion that he neither wind up in jail or fail 
to be at work the next day. He must answer to no one but 
Dee lE Now there is nothing wrong with that context 
and atmosphere, for in the last analysis that is what 

it means to be responsible for oneself. What I am saying 
Ce e this new context with its attendant extremes 
is somewhat hard to adjust to. 

Popreximately 95% of all the officers and 35% of 
alte enlisted personnel who made up the compliment of 
Bon Jepan during my tour were married. Again, focus- 
Meer attemtsonson the young adult (enlisted), only 


about 5% of those who were married brought their wives (at 
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MN expense) over to Japan. The transition from 
E retro Married at this stage is very volatile. 
iemy young men married just prior to their deployment. 
Farbe Drought their wives with them had the additional 
strain of endeavoring to make them happy and adjust 
Successfully to this new and strange environment. Those 
pu@mle@esthiecir wives behind had to cope with the agonizing 
Gon ln S Oi Separation and the constant anxiety of the 
fear of losing their wife to some other "more available" 
male back home. Either way the transition is phenominally 
difficult. The normal adjustments to the newly married 
are obvious and need not be spelled out in detail here. 
Most researchers agree that with the exception of long 
separation due to cruises or unaccompanied tours, there 
are really no problems unique to the military community. 
What is generally accepted is the fact the military life 
is seen as a major cause of marital unrest due to separa- 
tions which serve to exaggerate the normal problems and 
move the intensity level from normal to crises. 

im general, the transition for the spouse (wife) 
is from high school, living at home among family members 
apenas, church community, etc., to marriage. This 
commitment is to an institution which has almost total 
en o| over your livelihood. She is living either in 
ao sing lin US.) or on the local economy among 


Japanese (no military housing is available for non-government 
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sponsored dependents in Japan) and quite often expecting 
e a ANd. The young and junior Marine now has the 
ee @eesPDONsiba lity materially of caring for his wife on 
e secalary aS *well “as emotionally adjusting to his 
Me amenena] role, i.e., Marine, husband and father. 
liess : area of transition to be addressed involves 
the culture shifts and shocks from value systems based on 
tee ater tional. Again, one could write an entire disserta- 
Oeh S Section alene. My intention is not to analyze 
MAR tne value systems mentioned, but to point out that 
the young Marine is deeply emotionally involved in fashion- 
ing a standard of values and an ethical system upon which 
to base his decisions and goals during these early years 
of his military career. He comes from a context in which 
behavior was likely based on the traditional values of his 
parents. During his high school days, he was introduced 
to certain "new forms" of morality based on situational 
ethics amplified in the writings of authors like Theodore 
Roszack in the Maine Sin Baumes Se. Now he has 
to contend with the ethics of war and the moral issues 
involved which were previously theoretical but have become 
existential. Add to that the influence of living in a 
foreign country with the attendant cross-cultural value 
system of the Japanese. The latter has probably the 
least impact since he sees his time spent in Japan as 
having both a beginning and end, 1.e., twelve months. He 


will make what adjustments are necessary in order to get 
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the most out of his time there. 

iMiemvoung Marine, im nis quieter and more contempla- 
m zmosde, ti1nds himself floating in the caldron of many 
Sie illo sophies churniiñg about him. He is challenged 
by some, frightened by others, enlightened by a few and 
indecisive about all of them. He listens to the news, 
has read the works of journalists and scholars, the revolu- 
tionaries and super patriots, the sermonizer and the 
Sis es in bewilderment he likens his situation to 
Charles Dickens’ description of the days of the French 
Revolution when he wrote: 


Meee coe tac best of times’ and the worst of times. 
Tt was the epoch of belief, it was the epoch of 


iietedulity, it was the Season of Light, it was 
the Season of Darkness, it was the Spring of Hope, 
cas ene Winter OL Despair -- we had everything 


before us, we had nothing before us, we were all 
going direct to Heaven, we were all going direct 
the other way." 
coo muén, so he decides not to. decide about any 
one system. He determines to let this year "away from 
femme wee one of the anonymity and a "time out” of the 


Sones ltmeulsively, he will move from situation to 


Sia ado ing what” feels" is right on each occasion. 


P@aariles Dickens, AsTale of Two Cities (New York: 
Der Larsen 1859) introductory Thes. 
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CHAPTEESTTTL 


THEJNEGDS 


wean te had Compassion onthem, because 
they were like sheep without a shepherd... 
Marie oO : 3 Gee RSV ) 


A. UNIQUE NEEDS OF MARINES STATIONED IN IWAKUNI, JAPAN 


Wewmwave exammned a variety of interpretations of 
tie developmental tasks of young adults from the perspect- 
ive of several psychologists, sociologists and theologians 
in chapter one. In chapter two I endeavored to depict the 
milieu in which the young adults on which we are focusing 
eursattention find themselves, viz., Iwakuni, Japan. In 
addition, we discussed the variety of transitions through 
which the vast majority are passing all of which impact 
upon and compound one another. It has been my contention 
that this particular group of young adults in this unique 
setting are undergoing tremendous psychological, emotional 
and spiritual strains. They carry with them all of the 
normal "adjustments" to be made during these years parallel 
to what their friends "back home" who went either to college 
Srevererexpertence, The significant difference is environ- 
ment and intensity. As outlined fully in the previous 
chapter, the young Marines living away from home, away from 
the culture in which they have been raised, now find them- 
Selves in a highly structured environment, extremely mobile, 


and under dominating authority. At the same time they are 
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SNperiencing pockets of total freedom. They struggle to 
discover their own unique sense of identity and to develop 
and establish intimate, meaningful relationships with others. 
Ina ves a tlsd. this experience "crisis transitional". 

idem more normal circumstances (and I do not 
consider the military environment abnormal, but one with 
rather extraordinary demands) young adulthood can be under- 
stood functionally as a "transitional era" between youth 
and adulthood. It is a time when a person puts away 
childish ways and establishes himself in mature ways. 
Therefore it follows that persons within this transitional 
state are in atime of testing, of trying out various 
elgsernars ves for life, and of formulating a lufe-style or 
life-system which makes sense to them. In one manner of 
speaking becoming an adult is not really the goal, but 
rather emerging into new levels of maturity. 

Piguet way Of describing the nature of this period 
osa lt provides an opportunity for persons, at the 
meiteeime within their life-cycle, to go into "neutral" 
imerder to test and overhaul their chosen value system 
before it closes down with some basic commitments. 
encraneesınto the military provides a time for many young 


Aoi Go into neutral who find it helpful to drop out 


of society with its demands for commitments, 1.e., a job, 
ee ee tor ‘settling down”, in order to examine some 
Posa] lternatives for life. This is especially helpful 


for those without the financial resources to get away from 
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home, travel and experience the different. Many young 
Marines shared precisely this motive for joining the 
military. They felt by "seeing the world", earning good 
Pay, learning a skill or trade, they would be freer to 
choose what they really wanted out of life. 
Erik Erikson sees great value in a transitional 

experience as he indicates: 

"The period can be viewed as a psychological moratorium 

ieee woren the individual through free role experimenta- 

aa) Ena a niche in “some section of his society -- 

a niche which is firmly defined and yet seems to be 

uniquely made for him." 
The only problem associated with this idea particularly for 
the Marine in Iwakuni, is that unless he is one of the few 
young men or women who have a pretty well established value 
system (mature), a healthy sense of self-worth, self- 
confidence and a clear notion of identity, or has matured 
to the level of being able to accept the rigorous demands 
of the military environment and can exercise sufficient 
self-discipline within the system (which will enable him to 
seul” develop his skills and talents without a myriad of 
Peeey frustrations which can deplete his energies and 
meee ily eres him of the opportunity to grow further), Ne 
may never evolve beyond this neutral state of emotional, 
worst onal or intellectual development. Far too many young 


Marines become engaged in what I began to call in Japan 


"Serpetual neutrality". Such a state might be understandable 


lerik Maison, wdenuerry and theme fe yele™( New 
Ma nternmational Universities Press, 1959), p. ill. 
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when isolating one twelve-month period, for it would be 
Mireles expect any great change to take place in a 
Mae T discovered was an attitude within that 
time-frame which seemed to reflect a larger perspective 
empene Part of many young men. The mentality they brought 
pic them was one 1 felt sure they woulde take to their 
He e tours A significant number of the men I 
=. u meosgurte content tosfunction under a highly 
Pope Eiabiotic/maternalistic system allowing “mother Marine 


Maps toedetermine much of their life experiences. It 
Peo soemmuch easier not to worry about shelter, food, money, 
where to work, what to do or even how to get ahead. That 
oie Cave of semi-automaticallyzsimply by existing. 

I am not saying this is the design of the Marine 
Moros tor any other branch of the military. Quite to the 
contrary every possible effort is made to encourage and 
inspire young men and women to develop their full potential 
as persons. A great deal of O is invested in educa- 
tional programs and systems directed to helping young 
adults get both a high school and college education. The 
Ta eimiterent in military can be enriching and expanding 
in terms of developing a world community consciousness. 
The skill training and vocational development opportunities 
provide every young man with the chance to truly prepare 
is ele his eventual civilian lifes It is not uncommon 


hememamy tO leave the military after only one or two tours 


Oia el enough’ background in computer technology, or 
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Heemianteal engineering, etc., to move into society and 
eeeeuomeem12,000.00 or more annually right at the outset 
of their employment. 

Do S oint IL am makKingids that thezehaplain is a 
Part of the leadership team within the military that must 
seek to change or modify such mind-set regarding neutrality 
not merely to have a more efficient "force-in-readiness", 
but literally to help these young men and women fully 
develop and mature. It is sad to talk with a career Marine 
who has been in the military for twelve or fourteen years 
who remains almost entirely directionless and non-goal 
oriented in life. That can happen when people get locked 
into this philosophy, and a twelve-month tour in Japan 
under the circumstances I have described serves to spawn 
elem Motlons. Far too many are convinced that this is 
"only twelve months" and nothing much will happen so why 


not "eat, drink and be merry". The result is limited 
horizon expansion and stunted growth. I have heard them 


say "I'll serve my 'time' and then get back to real world 


Mena sagedn in the U.S. I must confess that for my first 
few weeks I had the same thoughts. Away from home, family, 
friends, I longed for the "good old days". My experience, 


however, was that while this was indeed the very hardest 
year and the most demanding in my career, it was also the 
most meaningful, richest, mind and 1ife-expanding time in 
Ie don't look forward to having a repeat performance, 


but I wouldn't trade it for any other year of my ministry. 
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Be BEVIEW OE THE CRITICAL PSYCHOLOGICAL/ 
MO OLOGICAL -NEEDS OE THE YOUNG ADULT 
Br eognızıng that, dynamıicalliy speaking, what is 
said about young adults in general can be applied with 
equal validity to the young men I served in Japan, I want 
to look now at what clinicians have shared with us concern- 
ing insights into the dynamics of human behavior. Alongside 
I include that which young adults have said about their own 
Situation from the perspective of the theologian. We are 
raising the question: What does theology have to say about 
Oe s Situation? As a part of that "leadership team" 
IT mentioned earlier, what iS my unique contribution as a 
chaplain? Let me begin with a relatively recent personal 
experience which may serve as an introduction to this section. 
An STC student came to my room one day while I was 
in residence to conduct an interview for use in one of his 
classes. After addressing about fifteen questions regarding 
the structure of my denominational group, the procedures by 
became a military chaplain, the support I receive 
from the denomination, church polity, and how I would 
fierecterize my “Calling” into the ministry in the first 
place, he said: 
"I think you have answered all of the questions we 
needed to discuss for my report/interview except 
Pemieeemeror this last one. What, aS a clergyman, 
AOL eel you have to offer people that is unique?” 


Of all the questions raised in that interview, with perhaps 


Biewexception Of the area regarding my call to the ministry 
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which I feel would have equal significance, this was the 
Io cative and important. For in the last analysis, 
Oee GC indeed have something to offer beyond that of 
Aoc cial worker, the psychologist, the secular counselor, 
and recognize the power inherent in the Gospel to heal 
wounds and mend broken lives and bring meaning out of 
Bor schen Fam not truly living up to my calling as a 
minister. This is not to say that men and women who are 
engaged in those other professions who are Christians and 
applying their ethics and value systems to the work they 
are doing are less significant and subordinate to the 
pastoral ministry. As St. Paul said, "There are many 


2 when they do approach 


Meets Shut the same spirit”. 
the persons they are endeavoring to help with such a 
disposition, I really believe they are engaged in ministry 
just as authentic as my pastoral work. However, they may 
also take a purely secularist view and still remain totally 
professional. The same simply is not true for the clergyman. 
The essential "resource" he or she has to offer and share is 
MN ner cGospel, e.g., the love of God, the Presence 

and the power of the Holy Spirit and the fellowship of the 
community of believers. Having made that assertion, we 

move on to the next section. 


We begin with the recognition that our task is 


we a apologetic as it is polemic. While I have 


27 @exzınthlans 12.2 
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Me ate gested that the generation to which we are 
me e Au attention has rejected religion to a large 
Er ts lmperative to note that such rejection 
Mew weet With regard not so much to the essence of 
NA co. Christianity, but to the institutióonaliz- 
memorsche farth. Most young adults are sincerely and 
authentically religious persons, and the needs they 
acknowledge (which we perceive them to have) are reflective 
Dmr eph religious and theological quests. The frequency 
OE certain statements that I noted from the taped inter- 
o a nn Conversations with bothe civilian and military 
persons, suggests that the chain of "being" has some rather 
weak links in it, and that what has been rejected is a 
"form" of religion which has failed to address those 
questions and needs seriously. These are such statements as: 
Mom know where to find meaning in my lite,” 
Mado emiimow what I want to do," “T don't know 
Sarco believe 1n,” "ll can*t find anything to die 
Pd can't find anything to live for.” 
Suenan Aypounesis is supported by the findings of a survey 
taken in 1976 among young adults in the Greater Dayton, Ohio 
area initiated by the Dayton Area Campus Ministry and con- 
ducted by the Gallup Poll.? If young- adults today are as 


Coh l gous as is suggested, the report queries, then 


"why are so many self-consciously religious young adults 
lteerttecde outside the bounds of our religious institutions?” 


David A. Roozen, Belief without rhe hurc: 
Er a of Young Adults", Praxis (Fall 1976) 
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"One might suspect that the religious beliefs of 
young adults are indeed radically different from 
those upon which traditional religious institutions 
are grounded, and that such a difference in beliefs 
Mes ENeCir Institutional alienation.” 
the Dayton area survey, however, indicates that this is 
Mow the case. In fact it revealed that as a group American 
Peru aus are rather surprisingly traditional in their 
religious beliefs. 
Ea percent said they believed in God, with just 
more than half saying they believed in a personal 
God who observes one's actions and rewards or punishes 
Becenmamngly. Seventy-five percent indicated belief 
Ie Resurrection and that Jesus Christ is the Son 
asa”) sixty percent believe in the Devil, the same 
number believe in life after death, and seventy percent 
Dar verthat the Bible is either in full or part the 
ewer God. "1 
E aalo went on to say that eight out of ten young 
adults pray and three out of four read the Bible regularly. 
Peanecrcing this report not to suggest that all 
young adults are super religious, for this is only one 
Survey and might well be contradicted by some other. 
What I am pointing out, as substantiated by at least one 
Sampling, is that our young adults are very much engaged 
in searches that are spiritual in nature. Other reports 
and articles written about young adults indicate a strong 
interest in ritual. Some find expressions in cultism, 
while much is found expressed in renewed enthusiasm for 


Sharing the Eucharist and sacramental love feasts. The 


report mentioned above goes on to say that only 


4tbid. 
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SMN OL every four interviewed said they had much 
Sei teeemce in organized religion, and less than one in 
tele that the church was succeeding in doing the 
job it should be doing."> 
Itata: criticism may be taken to mean that churches 
Bue snot meeting the needs of young adults. 

ASS then that this hunger tor meaning and 
Aurbosectulltvying is in essence a spiritual one, we shall 
Dersoosbsack to section II and attempt to summarize what 
e e encans say are the basic needs of the young adult 
today, and give a theological interpretation to those 
Fundings. 

Haszkeshurst's description of the’sıgnıficant 
developmental tasks facing every young adult have to do 
Panel wach Sociological factors such as getting married, 
Persing a family, and getting started in an occupation. 
All of these tasks assume that the person has developed 
en or vocation in life, coupled with a clear 
recognition of who he is and where he is going. These are 
Certainly important considerations, and Havighurst gives 
ample detail regarding each life-task. But the ability 
Eeumakem long-lasting decisions depends on coming to grips 
Wiel ome S 1dentity in relationship to himself, the world 
and God. Unless there is a sense of wholeness within 
oneself, a unity which is in harmony with the world, a 
recognition of one's dependence upon others for the experi- 


Se omoeeriltiliment in life, there will continue to be that 


Ibid. 
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mesi lessness:. St. Augustine experienced it when he said, 
cies fate restless until they find their rest in 
e 0 bord.” Inherent in the discovery of one's identity 
are self-acceptance and self-development (Maslow), learning 
to trust in one's own person/organism and looking less to 
others for evaluation and more to one's self (Rogers) and 
an achievement of autonomy (Berne). All of the psycholo- 
gists quoted suggest that the two main tasks of young 
adults are to discover their own unique identity, and to 
establish intimate, meaningful relationships with others. 
In theological language that may be interpreted as a need 
to recognize that we are all children of God, a God who 
loves each one of us beyond our eee a God who 
has endowed each one of us with unique abilities and talents, 
a God who has destined us for fellowship with Him not simply 
because He needs us (though those who take the "process" 
position may believe so), but because through fellowship 
with Him we may discover and appropriate the ability to 
have meaningful relationships with our neighbor. The 
Saeta Says, “this is what you must do in order to 
achieve your goal ... and these are some of the elements 
Pimelved ine tne procedure." The theologian says, 
Dimnvouevoulrd find meaning in lire, e.g., something 
A A or and something to die for, tnis is what 
Nas te deo ("He who would save his life shall lose 


ne who would lose his life for my sake shall 
y? 


—— 


6Matthew 10:39, paraphrased. 
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Mene theologian goes on to say, “you are not 
alme your search. You are not left to depend 
D O Own resources exclusively." ("IL will not 
Teameayeuecomfortiess. I will come to you.") 
Miewpsycttologist helps me to understand the 
ier onreeNe process of self-discovery, and for that I 
MU”? indaebted. ft is important to comprehend as 
much as possible about the nature of the human mind, 
emotions and process. These understandings become then 
the tools with which one approaches persons in an effort 
to assist them. For example, what the clinician calls 
an “identity crisis" and a desire of meaningful “intimacy", 
the theologian calls need of salvation, i.e., a recognition 
of one's own sinful nature (restlessness which comes from 
Per uimerprsmarıly self-gratification and pleasure), the 
need for forgiveness (re-establishing a healthy relation- 
ship with God), reconciliation with the world (developing 
a sense of "community" through wholesome self-giving relation- 
ships with the neighbor), and a sense of direction and 
destiny (finding the meaning of one's life not in the 
Parse uır er sse@uıisıtıon of material goods, power; etc., 
but in literally giving one's self away to causes worthy 
Co Ue votilen and loyalty. We find the meaning of life 
Meee wat belongs to us, but what we belong to, viz., 
the family of God. 


7John 14:18, paraphrased. 
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Pemeaen the cries, the hurts and pains of all 
mina beses, regardless of how they are expressed, the 
ultimate question remains the same: "What shall I do to 
CE n T At one time it is the ery, “What shall I do 
eemeemoaved fromthis hellish situation?" For the young 
adult that may be described as desperate loneliness, 

BEE narıom, saddietionsor a world of superficiality. At 
another tıme, "How can I believe in a God of love? One 
whe loves me personally?" Or again, men and women may 
pleafully ask, "How can our lives be rescued out of 

We paton and dispersion- -into unity?“ It is always 

the same essential question and cry, with the same implica- 
tions, yet always newly phrased. The basic problem, man's 
relationship with God and neighbor, is addressed by both 
Seeeeemeteologians whose systems we shall briefly review. 

The central theme of Reinhold Niebuhr's theology 
has to do with his analysis of "man as Sinner". He 
describes man's condition as a Sinner which is to be 
distinguished from the fact that he commits particular 
Pie hemtacte Of his sinfulness lies in his refusal 
and “unwillingness to acknowledge his ee. 
Moreover it consists of his efforts to transcend his 
proper state to become like God. It is separation from 


God in the sense that man, by his self-assertion denies 


8Reinhold Niebuhr, Faith and History (New York: 
Wales cermer's Sons, 1949)„ap. 118 
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Eee O e relationship to God" This happens because man 
Ee SSMtered and inescapably egotistical. 
Niebuhr understands why man becomes a sinner on 

Pu sbasıs of Sporen Kierkegaard's interpretation of the 
tao anote ty. Ihe fact that man is anxious is related 
Sema S Gxistence at the juncture of his true nature and 
era. Maneias freedom in the dimension of the Spirit, 
but not in the dimension of natural existence. On the one 
Se, Maneias the ability to transcend himself. Yet on the 
other, Niebuhr suggests that man's freedom is limited 
because he is finite and therefore subject to the limita- 
Bon or matüre. This finititude’is not evil in itself, 
and we must remember that man has his spiritual side also 
Pemieing so his capacity to transcend himself, to objectify 
possibilities, and to objectify himself. Having this 
capacity for freedom he may feel insecure as he faces many 
possibilities about the future, and this feeling of insecurity 
PieetPes anxiety. Anxiety is inevitable, but it is mot sin. 
Rather anxiety is the precondition of sin. Niebuhr makes 
this clear when he writes: 

CAM Ey 1S the internal precondition of sin. It 

must not be identified with sin because there is 


always the ideal possibility that faith would purge 


anxiety of the tendency toward sinful self-assertion."? 


Mas spirit. of freedom cannot exist with anxiety. 


Therefore he must do something about it. This is usually 


Reinhold Niebuhr, The Nature and Destiny of Man 
Mieweeeeck: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1941-43), I, pp. 182-83. 
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Per Mengets into serious trouble. The ideal possibility 
ina Mem evercomes his state of anxiety by faith. 
Mine tells however, in such an anxious situation, 
er attempts to go beyond his limits, or endeavors 
Memes @aoe sence Insecurity. According to Niebuhr, when we 
Tees deny our limitation (or go.beyond them) we 
eermırschezsin Of pride. When we attempt to escape our 
Serecdem Si insecurity, we commit the sin of sensuality. 
Pemimomeemtese Kinds of Sin are multi-faceted. The sin of 
Pride manifests itself in three forms, each of which is an 
imemesesstul attempt to find security in spite of its 
Memos Imseceurities. First, there is the pride of power 
Miteimeaxes two forms. One is the pride of those who 
assume their self-sufficiency and self-mastery and think 
they are secure. This 1s most often found within the 
IMamevor Of the military for obvious reasons. The other 
form 1s greed, which is an example of the will-to-power. 
The more insecurity threatens, the more power is sought 
Eemerercome it. 

Seeond, there is intellectual pridevwhich isa 
mensa tual Sublimation of our pride,of power. When 
we become blinded by this form of pride, we become unable 
ra 5. mi tations of our own understanding of the 
Be rechne partiality of our perspective. Again, Now 
Sas eto rationalize our way into narrow parochial 
perspectives convinced we are absolutely correct in our 


judgments! 
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ieee there is moral pride, which is revealed in 
all self-righteous judgments in which we condemn others 
Nr Oonform to the highly arbitrary standards we 
establish. 

eee cof these forms or expressions of pride 
have their rootage in self-centeredness. They are simply 
modes or expressions of self-love, which are ways of 
Pemestngewencselisand by this, denying our proper relation- 
Sito God. 10 

ality is the other major form of sin. It 
TaS a way of self-glorification through physical 
pleasure rather than through power, knowledge or virtue. 
It is "an extension of self-love to the point where it 
defeats its own ends; an effort to escape the prison- 
house of self by finding a god in a person outside the 
zes armalıy an effort to escape from the confusion which 
sin has created into some form of subconscious existence."!1 
This is quite easy to illustrate. For example, sensuality 
appears in various forms of drunkenness, gluttony, sexual 
aos cui lOve of luxury or any other unusual devotion 
Feumeareraesl good and pleasure. Our contemporary affluent 
society seems particularly susceptible to this form of sin. 


An appropriate question to raise is: Is man 


1O0Reinhold Niebuhr, The Self and the Dramas of 
Petree (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1955), p. 100 


lleeinhold Niebuhr, The Nature and Destiny of 
fen I, p. 240 
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Bee n mals or his sinfulness (original sin)? Niebuhr 

= morwanre a case for both sides of the questions and 
a paradoxes. He suggests that man is responsible 
Pere inevitable Sin! "The Bibliteal myth (Adam and Eve) 
wee eo eo ustice to both the universality of sin and 
E m tana to the element of personal responsibility 


"l2 Nebun asser Aeaee Sns an 


W aUL act. 
A Aan S theedom either asserting himself beyond his 
limits or by trying to escape the insecurity of his freedom, 
he is responsible for his condition as sinner. Niebuhr 
remarks several times that insecurity does not of necessity 
lead to sinning. "For the general insecurity of man and 

the special sense of inferiority of his class and nation 

do not lead necessarily to the excessive self-assertion 


"13 the point Niebuhr seems to 


in which he is involved. 
mcm aons that Sin is inevitable, but not necessary. 
Whatever the case may be, Niebuhr maintains his view that 
man Sins inevitable and must at the same time assume 
Peesponstoummry for it. 

Niebuhr does not leave us in this despondent state, 
which seems to leave little room for hope. There is the 


meto nor whiat Man ought to be; and can be. When man 


Nimes in a self-centered Manner, he 1S in conflict 


12Reinhold Niebuhr, The Self and the Dramas of 
He cery, pP: 99 


hold Niebuhr, The Nature and Destiny of 
Main i, Pp. 249 
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with what he is meant to be. The conflict between his 
-SoeWelamerature and his present state affects man's 
fer oet For depicting what it is that man ought to 
eun uses the words "the image of God” in man and 
noc udginal perfection. Man's original righteousness 
Dear ot at no particular time in History; it is present 
ie moment before the self acts. What these terms mean 
Ber Seruerure Of possibility which defines what man could 
be. The essential nature of man, on the one hand, includes 
his natural endowments and determination expressing them- 
selves in harmony. On the other it includes the freedom 
ñe has 1n his capacity for self-transcendence fulfilled 
iieteowbare of faith, hope and love. 
"Faith in the providence of God is a necessity of 
freedom because, without it, the anxiety of freedom 
tempts man to seek a self-sufficiency and self- 
mastery incompatible with his dependence upon 
Bemeeaesvirch he does not control, Hope is a 
Pucar form of that faith. It deals wath the 
future as a realm where infinite possibilities are 
realized and which must be a realm of terror if it 
feet wumaer the providence of God."t 
Niebuhr places a great deal of emphasis upon 
love as a requirement of freedom because it is the highest 
Neme. | Tf 1S the action in relation to the other in 
which all self-regard is eliminated. Love is the final law 
of freedom, and it is expressed definitively by Jesus Christ's 


commandments to “Love God and love thy neighbor". At this 


point, there is not much distance between Reinhold and H. 


Peed, I, p- 271. 
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Peentard Nwebunr. As indicated earlier in the preface to 
Seedpeer tour, the entire focal point of the church and 
meee, according to H. Richard Niebuhr, is love 
Por God and neighbor. Both men agree that love is the 
mwiemotwcmyesystem Of morals. One subtle but critical 
difference is the emphasis on the nature of love as 
being self-sacrificial as a norm for Reinhold Niebuhr, 
and the emphasis on love as relationship for H. Richard 
Niebuhr. It is the requirement in which all values of 
justice are fulfilled and negated. 
"All schemes of justice are fulfilled because the 
obligation of life to life is more fully met in love 
than 1S possible in any scheme of equity and justice. 
They are negated because love makes an end of the 
nicely calculated less and more structures of 
Justice," 

Such love would mean the elimination of anxiety 
in man. However the attainment of such a selfless love 
and the attendant freedom from anxiety are extremely 
difficult for men to achieve in human existence. In the 
last analysis Niebuhr doubts the accomplishment of such 
a hope. 

Yet, in light of such higher norms, what man ought 
pombe Gan be disclosed in man's own experience at the point 
Tietemtemrecognizes his insufficiency. This awareness is 
that man discovers he cannot fulfill his true destiny under 
his own power. This is heightened in the confrontation 


mm 5 Lan nn a aul 


l5Reinhold Niebuhr, The Nature and Destiny of 
Pattee. DO. 295. 
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Me perteneces with the Christ. The Christ event shines 
upon both our human predicament and the human goal. 

(me Ber Says, tle is what I am essentially, and therefore 
doae I ought to be, "16 

Finally we address Niebuhr's understanding of the 
ent or the new life in Christ. Grace, which is the 
Men love of God. inJesuús Christ, 1s understood.as 
wisdom and as power. The meaning of the wisdom given in 
Christ 1s that in him the true meaning of life has been 
disclosed. The meaning of the power given in Christ is 
hat resources have been made available to fulfill that 
meaning. 

Niebuhr believes that this view of grace as pardon 
(forgiveness) and as power (new life, new selfhood) is true 
coca al teaching. Grace 1s the power of God over man. 
"Grace represents the mercy and forgiveness of God by which 
He completes what man cannot complete and overcomes the sin- 
maleetements in all of man's achievements."1/ On the other 
Mr case 1s the power of God ın man; 1t represents an 
accession of resources, which man does not have of himself, 


enabling him to become what he truly ought to be."18 


l6peinhold Niebuhr, "Ten Years That Shook The 
Nominas tian Century, LVI (April 26, 1939), p. 545 


17Reinhold Niebuhr, The Nature and Destiny of 
mate Llp p. 102. 


Sema, pi. 102. 
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For Niebuhr, grace as power is synomous with the 
Peetwoeethe Holy Spirit. He develops this concept of 
Giam@e 1 an exposition of Paul's confession, "I am cruci- 
mec wıchaehrist, neverthéless I live; Yet not I, but 
Mes in me." (Galatians 2:20). Niebuhr's point 
O ae her this is the word of the Bible, but whether 
mis makes any sense in relation to modern man's experience. 
Dememlikcetbat however closely the Spirit leads us to new 
life, our conscience remains uneasy even in the highest 
reaches of achievement in the new life. Thus, we never 
achieve final peace and serenity. Yet the final peace 
depends upon the certainty that "there are divine resources 
mieehi ware able to cope with the continued contradiction 


"19 Thus we 


between self-love and the divine purposes. 
can only live by faith and forgiveness. There are infinite 
possibilities of self, but every possibility is paralleled 
by the possibility of new evil. 
ae eure S understanding about fulfillment in Christ 

does not indicate that man ever becomes sinless. As indi- 
cated before, he denies that the achievement of selfless 
love is ever a simple possibility for man. 

miowmmg@enstand that Christ in us iS not a Possession 

De, that perfection is not a reality but an 

Monon; that such peace as we know it in this lite 


is purely the peace of achievement but the serenity 
of being completely known and all forgiven."20 


Ma, 11, p. 125. 


aie. , 11, p. 130. 
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Thus man is assured that he is loved and forgiven by God 
while he is yet a sinner. He remains as both sinner and 
redeemed. 

Ze (or (or military chaplain), holding Niebuhr's 
viewpoint, would attempt to deal with the anxious condi- 
ane E Oe who come to him for counseling. As I 
review the many young men and women who have come seeking 
w aean assistance, I am struck with the awareness 
Mate Niebuhr is pointing to is often quite accurately 
the situation. Rather than endeavoring to try to remove 
any or all guilty feelings for the person seeking assist- 
ance, it 1S my intention to try to awaken within the counse- 
lee a true sense of sin which may well be rooted in his or 
her self-centeredness. If that becomes a reality we can 
emphasize the grace of God and attempt to help the counselee 
accept the fact that he or she is forgiven by God (grace as 
pardon) and encourage him or her to be what he or she is 
capable of becoming or realizing (grace as power). More 
feeemmenateemot the difficulty is coming to grips with a 
recognition and acknowledgement of the nature of the basis 
Siesin itself. 

Mere is much “insight torbe gained from the perspect- 
eto Res nhñold Niebulir, and a variety of ways in which his 
Ae Mecca ll suppositions may be put- into practice. His 
A n a ea ral leled by Paul Tillich's whom I shall deal 
with next provide a sound foundation upon which to build 


Zu kraregy for ministry. 
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Wome lich, theology begins with a Similar 
SS ot the human situation which is characterized 
e e estrangement and alienation from God. While 
Leesa oeolicvyes man exists in a state of anxiety, Tillich 
calls this a state of estrangement. 
Ditiewseace Of existence is the State of estrangement. 
CoO E raned from the ground of his being, from 
Peewee rmngs and from himself. The transition from 
eee eee to sexistence results in personal guilts and 
universal tragedy."21 
Man's estrangement is sin. Sin refers to the personal 
act of turning away from that to which one belongs. So 
the individual is filled with anxiety. Man is not what 
he ought to be. Originally man's essential natural state 
was a state of potentiality within the divine life 
Adam before the curse and nature before the curse. However, 
Tillich goes on to say that man experienced estrangement 
in the universal fall, meaning the transition from essential 
goodness into existential estrangement from oneself. 
Man is not eternally lost however, for there is 
Pi eoesctoeniity of Salvation; to be healed or whole, as 
opposed to disruptiveness.?? 
Mrs Peurpose Of the cross and the resurrection of 


fee ewearisct 1s to bring salvation to all men. Tillich 


distinguishes three aspects of salvation: 1) "Salvation 


n Tillich, Systematic Theology (Chicago: 
Due eıensor Chicago Press, 1951-63), I, p. 44. 


22Paul TORA Cch BS ono analysis Es tential1sm, 
Memnealecy , Pastoral Psychology, 1X,87 (October), 13. 
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TE a i pation in the New Being," traditionally known 
CE eration", 2) "Salvation as acceptance of the 
E R T ormerly kmown as "justification", and 3) 
"Salvation as transformation by the New Being," before 
Metre generally referred to as "sanctification" .*> 
weCh argques that "thessaving power of the New 

PE Jesus Christ is dependent upon man's participation 
nee. Orn oE the New Being must lay hold of him 
Aia sisi 11n bondage to the old being."21 When this 
happens, regeneration is taking place. 

Bere ration is the state of having been drawn into 

ete reality manifest in Jesus Christ. The subject- 

ive consequences are fragmentary and ambiguous and not 

Besser for claiming participation ain the Christ. 

But the faith which accepts Jesus as the bearer of 

the New Being is this basis."? 

Ae, TuUStLELCabion means acceptance ais che 
eeen e we are accepted by God in spite of our unaccept- 
EY. 

MI cui woula be saved, you must accept by faith that 
You are accepted by grace, and the faith that one is 
accepted_is the channel through which grace is mediated 
tO Man. 


Samet titcation is the process which 1S initiaved 


Hen e ealon and regeneration, the reunion of what is 


lic, Systematic Paeolooy, Il, pee 176, 
79, 


2dIpid., IL, p. 176. 
ae, IL, p. 177. 


261bid., 11, p. 179. 
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Soerougec.  §Or Tillich, sanemification is the process 
in which the power of the New Being transforms personality 
and community, inside and outside the Church. Both the 
Bre vidtalechirictian and the Church, both the religious 
Br we ellar realm are objects- of the sanctifying work 
Aen Spirit, which 1s the actúality of the New | 
Being.</ 

itemacctualilty of the New Being is Jesus Christ 
Prausrorms human life through his Spiritual Presence, 
rer en's term for the more traditional “Holy 
os E This Spiritual Presence creates the spiritual 
Seeommunity through faith and love.28 Since we hold that 
God is omnipresent, so in this spiritual sense of the word 
memes everpresent. In fact, Tillich would affirm that God 
cannot be known to anyone at any time except through His 
Spiritual Presence. Whenever and wherever that Presence 
1s realized or sensed, there individuals, groups and 
institutions are affected by Him. 

Tillich believes that Jesus Christ is the divine 
Spirit's basic manifestation itself. He is the New Being 
in which the self-estrangement of man's existence is over- 
come. The New Being as embodied in Jesus Christ is a 
Bor reconciliation and reunion, of creativity 


meaning and hope. "4? His task is to conquer the existential 


2 fipid., 11, pp. 179-80. 
281bid., III, p. 111. 


29Tbid., I, p. 49. 
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Ser me nen ot the human situation, and to establish a 
i eeeaerey trom which the demonic powers or structures 
of destruction are excluded. 
Simos paper focuses on the nature of pastoral care 
Some O UPRO individuals in a rather unique setting, 
Ine Seeoncept of pastoral care, undergirded by the 
theological affirmations which have just been cited above, 
is particularly instructive. 
pGareveencluding pastoral care is something universally 
human. It is going on always in every human existence. 
And care is essentially mutual; he who gives also 
receives care. 
Furthermore he suggests that pastoral care is a helping 
encounter in the dimension of ultimate concern, using 
traditional terminology in the religious dimension. It 
Matas ten of ultimacy in all functions. This dimen= 
sion reaches down to that which is the ground and meaning 
of our very existence. A pastor engaged in pastoral 
care is a helper ina Seon ine whehstherre lato ns 
the ultimate has become a problem, and this problem 
pena ini is in every human being. The function of such 
anote restricted merely to the expert, l.e., the 
ta ey Christian is a priest for every other 
ee That is, everyone is a potential bearer of 


pastoral care. >? 


30Paul Tillich, "The Theology ot Pastoral Care”, 
Po ess chology, X, 97 (October 1959), p. 21. 


Slipid., p. 22. 
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While Tillich encourages everyone to be a priest, 
Memw="@Gests that the pastor is to do his best to represent 
Ee unconditional acceptance of grace and hope. "His 
mee ask 1S to be a harbinger of hope and a catalyst 
of the kind of community which overcomes the estrangement 
of the person." 32 To that end, there are two basic aims 
er such pastoral care. 

The first aim, and in some sense the total aim 
toward which we are to work in pastoral care is "acceptance". 
Man muse learn to accept himself in all his negativeness, 
but he can do this only if he acknowledges that he is 
accepted in spite of these negativites. So it is that 
acceptance always has two sides.33 Such acceptance 
creates to opportunity to experience the healing power 
of God which overcomes the basic anxieties and our separa- 
mom Com: Him: 

Tillich presents some examples of acceptance from 
man's existential predicament. He talks about man as 
creature. The fact that he is creature is expressed in 
a term used frequently by Niebuhr, viz. finitude. The 
awareness of it is expressed in the term anxiety. The 


NS sitades of existence threaten man from all sides: 


Eine Es Oates, “The Contribution or Paul Tillich 
EOmeestoral Psychology," Pastoral Psychology, XIxX,181 
Matar” 1968), p. 16. 


33Daniel Day Williams, “Pavl@?iilien*s Doctrine 
Beskorgı veness", Pastoral Psychology, XIX, 181 (February 
MSI p. 23. 
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suffering, accidents, disease, loss of relations to nature 
Hictamemeeomeliness, insecurity, weakness and error. 
ca ene threat of having to die will become the 

Te ame, otwerach. All this he must bear, anda he can bear 
A nene” power oí the divine. It is then the 
sto ntoe pastoral care to communicate this power avail- 
anio men and to mediate the courage to accept 
EIN L EUde. 

A second aim of pastoral care is to help men 
acknowledge that they may be estranged from what they 
essentially area. Again there is a strong parallel here 
with Niebuhr's theology. It is man's tragic predicament 
Hemeemgurety tor this estrangement, although it is univer- 
Sal and inescapable. Pastoral care must lead also in this 
Pome eOnaccepcance. We must accept the fact that we will 
be guilty as long as we live, and that no one can overcome 
the bondage to estrangement on his own strength. Pastoral 
care may lead to the necessary self-acceptance in spirit 
of the ambiguity of one's being. Self-acceptance is the 
certainty that we are accepted by forgiveness. Self- 
acceptance is ultimately possible only in the power of 
that which accepts us although we are unacceptable. °4 

Tillich saw seriously that theology has to learn 


from the psychoanalytic method the meaning of grace, the 


Seow Tillich, The Theology of Pastoral Care", 
Pastora les ecnology., pP. 23. 
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meaning of forgiveness as acceptance of those who are 
unacceptable and not of those who are necessarily the 
Ge@eadepeople. On the contrary, theynon-good people are 
EROSeCwwme are accepted, or im religious language are 
ocre ustified. Tillich said, 

“the word grace has gained new meaning by the way in 

which the analyst deals with his patients. He 

accepts them. He does not say that ‘you are accept- 

able’, but he accepts them. That is the way in which 

God deals with us, and it is the way every minister 

and every Christian should deal with the other person.” 3> 

Peeli ch, to forgive" isgto participate in. the 
C A to share in the very power of God. It is 
because every experience of forgiveness and every act of 
human forgiveness is sustained and fulfilled in a creative 
movement of the power of being. To forgive is to partici- 
pate in healing power. Therefore the pastor who communicates 
acceptance is in that action representing the objective 
healing power which ASNO Niszeun, DUC in actuality is 
the very power of God. 
The primary "power" which makes such acceptance 

possible is the principle resource in all pastoral care. 
It must be effective in him who helps, and it must become 
effective in him who is helped. The pastor and his counselee, 
the psychotherapist and his patient, are under the power 


Ppowsceme ching which transcends both of them. Tillich 


would call this power the new creature or the New Being. 


33Paul Tillich, "Psychoanalysis, Existentialism, 
and Theology," Pastoral Psychology, p. 16 
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Mo eco the New Being of the divine spirit which alone 
ig ow Paseema Care Successful, transcends the personal 
existence of the counselor, but remains the very means 
by whiten the transformation for loneliness, anxiety and 
Seira cemento wholeness, meaning and purposeful living. 
Paietridach's existential interpretation of the 
humane Sleudt1on rang serue to the existential situation 
of many of the servicemen I endeavored to serve in Japan. 
They lived in a state of estrangement. Many were estranged 
Peon namely, from friend, from God wand from themselves. 
So they were threatened by emptiness and meaninglessness. 
Suffering the pain of anxiety, they often expressed 
feelings of emptiness and meaninglessness in life, and 
had a low sense of self-esteem. Tillich would say that 
most, if not all of them needed to be "healed" (to experi- 
ence salvation aS participation in the New Being, Salvation 
as acceptance of the New Being) and that they needed to 
experience that acceptance and forgiveness by someone. 
EEn n na plain functions in that capacity, through- accept- 
ance and the power of healing many would become aware of 
eRe Nez Being and of their potential for wholeness. Both 
Tillich and Niebuhr affirm we are created in the "Image 
of God". When we approach persons with that theological 
conviction aS we endeavor to help them find the life they 
are seeking, then we become participants engaged ina 
process. Carroll Wise addresses the same condition in 


men and the need for salvation from a slightly different 
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perspective. 
EE Zoe SO much dealing with a capacity in man 
Ben enımself by conscious will and direction. 
enn Sekang rather witha profound capacity in 
Dir mare rsonalrty to lay hold on forces that are 
Be DB wirchrmweach person and are to be Stimulated 
Migs: to the surface through relationships 
with other persons. These forces are God-given. 
Once tenes person has laid hold on them, he is not 
proud or haughty, but rather humble before them. 
He 1S dealing with what has been called the Image 
@:. cocde mıhuman personality."36 

From the Christian standpoint, one can never 
Beni zzeomerte Grips with one's identity unless and until 
that person discovers who he or she is in relationship to 
God. It is not as though God is standing off somewhere 
on the sidelines awaiting our approach to Him or an invita- 
PUOMME@moatelcipate in our lives. He ıs already immanently 
miVyeOmveaswith WS since the gift of life itself is indica- 
eros very Presence within. 

This truth can be seen when discussing how we help 
persons or attempt to assist them in their life search in 
een sc lame.. The Christian counselor (pastor), upon perceiv- 
ing that the counselee may be about to discover the reality 
PER adzzner as participation in life, does not, as it were, 
cocoa from another room to be introduced. Rather, 

"if the situation is one where the basic relationship 
is that of love (between counselor and counselee) in 
the sense of seeking the fulfillment of the personality 


of the counselee, then God does not have to be brought 
Mmicomine Situation; God Iis already in the situation!" 


patrol A. Wise, Pastoral Coumselang, 1ts Theory 
etico liNew York: Harper £ Brothers, 18651), p. 134. 


3/1bid., p. 154. 
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M ense of salvation iS intricately bound up 
Asco very of our identity. For if salvation means 
AnS lt means, Or at least implies, salvation from 
something as well as salvation to something. To experience 
Salvation (wholeness, self-acceptance, autonomy, self- 
actualization, etc.) is to experience relationships which 
fle vsas Person to become himself, to fulfill the Image of 
God in himself, to give actuality to the potential for 
which he was created from the beginning. As Wise goes 
cuco say 1n his book on Pastoral Care, 

“Salvation in the full Christian meaning, is a 

dynamic sense of wholeness between a person and 

God. A similar relationship with another person is 
frequently, if not always a necessary foundation for 
such a relationship with God. A positive evaluation 
of persons through understanding and acceptance is 

the expression of an essential Christian attitude 

as well as effective (in terms of growth) psychological 
technique." 

This leads us to the second major critical need 
Oteo dae is Young adult, viz:, the need for intimacy through 
meaningful relationships. Young adults have a strong 
desire to belong to a community; any community! 1 have 
found this to be particularly true with regard to a number 
of military personnel who "join up” because they have 
never been accepted by or belonged to any kind of community 
whatsoever, including their own homes. 


Here, again, the marketplace has eased itself into 


Peemevoung adult sensibility in exploitive terms as an 


Md. y p. 83 
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expression of "amazing grace". To observe the sense of 
community and the illusion of community one has only to 
look at advertised condominiums as "friendly adult communi- 
piece Ts instant community is being created for. us by 
conmercial ingenuity. Psuedo communities dot the landscape 
like those mentioned above. Housing collectives, the 
friendly skies of United (when not on strike!) , Weight 
wweechers, Family Fitness Centers, the local friendly 7-11 
stores, encounter groups, singles bars, and communes, all 
represent attempts to construct artificial communities. 
One could carry this illustration into corporate and 
governmental institutions where the promise of community 
is promoted as a fringe benefit. One does not have to 
seek or create community; it is a part of "the package" 
given to him or her. 

It has been suggested by many that this power of 
loneliness and critical need for community are central 
to the emergence of such groups as Jim Jones' Temple 
community. ene gurú phenomenon and others. The great 
attractiveness of such powers as that of Reverend Moon, 
the proliferation of charismatic groups and hundreds of 
other loneliness-opposing groups find their authority in 
this deep human need to belong. 

Unfortunately the high degree of mobility which 
@@-fpacterizes the life-style of the young adult today is 
o eolica factor to this whole experience. It may 


not be quite so true today as it was several years ago, 
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ceca ll vividly visiting a new family which had just 
fiewece into Our community (I was a civilian pastor at the 
time) and listening to the painful reflection of this 
mobility when the wife said: "This is our 14th move in 


" 


15 years During my five-year pastorate it was not 
Uneommonsror young adults to move into the community, join 
the church, move away (company move) and return a year or 
Pemlacer to again join the church or become re-united with 
the congregation. As a congregation we would transfer out 
100 adult members annually and receive approximately 200 
new folks. This continued for the five years I was there. 
we hn a Situation, the church, the fellowship 
and the relationships it can and should offer are not merely 
peripheral to life development and growth processes, but 
crucial and essential. God works in and through the human 
community wherein are to be found wholesome relationships. 


iret secissing tune importance of the church, Carroll Wise says: 


"All men need a priest, and all who would grow into 
ees mi estian Faith need a community in which grace 


is manifest ~ not because of God's inadequacy, but 
because of man's inability to comprehend what he has 
not experienced. Some of the importance of the 


doctrine of the priesthood of all believers lies in 
the fact that before a man can honestly open up to 
God, he may first need to learn to open himself up 
to one who stands in place of God. A person who has 
not known love on a human level cannot comprehend 
love on the divine."39 


What is being said here is that vital religious 


faith does not see the individual in a vacuum, apart from 


39carroll A. Wise, The Fe amimewolnleastoral Care 
Moras Harper & Row, 1966), p. 25. 
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nr wma God; it sees all in total relationship. While 
Salvation and redemption is always a personal matter, it 
e hace and finds expression in and through a community 
er eu. who are experieneing a common faith. The growth 
and development of the life we are seeking to help young 
alles discover always takes form in a corporate setting. 
Sen fa setting, hopefully, is the Christian community which 
we offer to them. 

In the preceding pages, I have endeavored to 
describe the principal and most significant needs of young 
adults in general and those whom I was privileged to serve 
in Japan. It iS not necessary to delineate further, when 
addressing the dynamics of behavior, the differences Dacor 
Civilian and military setting. The dynamics are relatively 
the same. The difference is in intensity and environment. 

Seo onve, OF COUNSELING SESSIONS OVER 
tie LWELVE MONTH TOUR IN JAPAN 

There is always the danger of over-simplifying 
understanding the needs of any age group. Young adulthood 
is indeed a very complex period of life. Besides all of 
the varying developmental tasks which are characteristic 
of this age group, each individual brings into the arena 
all of the "emotional baggage" of his childhood and adoles- 
cent experiences. He/she is the sum total of a mix of 
dynamics that may range anywhere on the spectrum from a 


warm, wholesome, loving family matrix to an absolutely 
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eae threatening, brutal experience. Such 
E eee fare bound to affect and influence behavior 
of any human being. About the most we can do or say regard- 
east experiences is that they either strengthen or 
Zee engere zabrlity of the young adult in his pursuit for 
fearing in tate. Those who come from strong and healthy 
Pecegmeumas are able to adjust more quickly. Those whose 
past life-experiences were unhealthy and destructive in 
terms of emotional and psychological development demand 
more patience, care and understanding. 

inmeomelusion of chapter three I shall focus 
briefly on the kinds of needs the military personnel had 
in Japan as expressed and reflected in their requests 
for counseling and assistance from the chaplain. During 
my tour there I maintained careful records of each counsel- 
ing session. The following graphs represent two categories 
aN nn oo mation. ‚On the first graph I have indicated the 
Various categories of "surface" problems. For example, 
the young Marine would come in to discuss his marriage 
Base jewlerges, That might or might mot be the essential 
issue. As we know from experience in counseling what is 
PEoogiieetonint tially may be symptomatic of deeper more 
eon le Gonrtlicts just beneath the surface. However, the 
Graph indicates problems as initially described by the 
counselee. 

The second graph indicates the intensity of 


categories of problems during the twelve-month period while 
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f was in Japan. Such period covered the calendar months 
Donate) 7)7 to July 1978. 

Important insights may be gained through a careful 
ares OL SUCH information. At a minimum it can alert the 
Bier laımero anzincrease in intensity of problems surrounding 
certain calendar months of the year as well as events within 
meee tours. Secondly, it can pinpoint the kinds of problems 
he can anticipate his unit members will have. Therefore, 
he can take steps to prepare himself personally for such 
encounters and prepare material resources to offer in 
addition to his counseling such as pamphlets, audio-visual 
resources and study experiences. The main thrust of 
Chapter Gave is to suggest ways in which the chaplain can 
Hee mer ininterry 1n an effort to meet the needs we 


Deve highlighted. 
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DEFINITION OF CATEGORIES FOR GRAPH #1 


Marriage: 


Prejudice: 


Dr üg/ 
Pebeonol : 


Adjustment: 


nancial: 


Family: 


lonely: 


Personal: 


This includes those who are married, planning 
o Get Married, or who had serious relationship 
with someone. 


These persons felt they were mistreated as a 
result of prejudice on the part of seniors. 


Persons who either requested assistance voluntar- 
ily, or were directed (ordered) to see me. 


Persons who were having difficulties fitting 
into their new assignment, living in the 
barracks, discouraged about the military, 
santing to getsout, etc. 


Persons who simply didn't have enough money 
rer hive On letters from creditors, etc. 


Problems centered around their family members 
Buell Domes in tentes kids Aravind mom crazy, 
dad ran off with another woman, don't have 
enough money, etc. 


Persons who were just hurting and needed to 
talka 


Iac ludes all. of the other miscellaneous kinds 
Cree eo lems ; 
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COUNSELING SESSIONS 
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CHARTER IV 


THE PACT maT OK 


cara the vo1cesof Ene Lord saying, gWhom 
Sir cena, and wio waliego for use” Then I 
Said, "Here I am! Send me." 


Isaiah 6:8 (RSV) 


The following chapter deals specifically with 
the identity of the chaplain. Were it not for the present 
Ccurletomeusnat exists today in the minds not only of 
persons engaged in specialized and extended ministries 
such as military chaplains, but also in the minds of a 
good many local pastors, this concern over the minister's 
identity might not be so serious. This confusion exists 
not merely in the pastor's mind, but also within the 
Church leadership and administrative agencies as well as 
in the mind of the general membership. 

Hai te esponsor suchipresent-day 
confusion comes as a result of tremendous pressures upon 
Yousc Menmancd women to function in a multiciplicity of 
roles demanding unique talents and training in an effort 
to minister to members of a technologically oriented 
society whose ethical and moral value systems seem to be 
in a constant state of flux. But an equal share of the 
Mame tor une confusion must be born by the institutions 
which have assumed the responsibility for nurturing the 


Pevebeto ls |1 fe of its students, and training them to be 
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eee O paS COrS and parish workers. In 1956, H. Richard 
Dee ero Ee in his book The Purpose of the Church And 
Its Ministry (which I believe to be timeless and classic) 
a description of the pastoral ministry as a "perplexed 
profession". 
"A school is related in a double way to the society 
Pie vent Carries on Wes work: -Participating in 
the common life it devotes itself to the social 
objectives in the special way these can be observed 
by a company OL scholars or learners who exercise 
intellectual love of the values toward which the 
Eeeteryets directed .-"in the econd place; as one 
community agency among many, the school also serves 
the ultimate social objectives indirectly insofar as 
its immediate concern is to teach men who will be 


ea de and Carry on the activities of other 
agencies; so it functions as a community of teachers." 


Il 
When Niebuhr applies this model to the task and 
function of the seminary, he asserts that such institutions 
Bor ao speceitie functions: 1) to nurture the spiritual 
life and values of the individual members of the student 
Be Cer mr EeGrexercise tiesiantellectuals love of God and 
neighbor" ,2 and 2) "to educate men (and women) who will 
firecmernewatfairs Of church institutions, especially 
local churches."Y% (To train them to be managers.) 
Amer 1t1icism was tie resulte Of his own personal 


research coupled with that of the commission members with 


whom he worked? which led Wim te belveve"tnact most American 


ICs, Krehard Neibuhr, The Purpose or the Church and 
Misa (New York: Harper $ Brothers, 1956) p. 48 


2Ibid., p. 49 
3Ibid., p. 49 


do. po 49 
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pem@ee ore tNcOology on the whole were less bothered or 
ae necia cout the first function than they were about 
the second. 


eee relation eoa Churches (the seminaries) 
have chosen or been required to devote themselves 
pito che "teaching functtons of the schools. 
Their express purpose is to educate men (and women) 
cio iaa irect. the affairs of church institutions." 


Peeem@ucial dimension of growth is thereby neglected. 
Eme@e@et result of this is that with the advent 
Siyseveral cecades of emphasis upon specialization within 
the ministry, the problem of identity has been compounded 
and the confusion magnified. 
such confusion was not new when Niebuhr wrote 
his book. He quotes Mark A. May who addressed the same 
problem twenty years earlier. 


Mia cales ene function of the minister in the modern 
comunity? “The answer is that it is undefined. 

There is no agreement among denominational authorities, 
local officials, seminaries, professors, prominent 
laymen, ministers or educators as to what it should 
Pemer 25. The work of the lawyer, the physician, 

the teacher, the artist, the writer, the engineer is 
clear-cut and rather sharply defined (at least in the 
mind of the average man), so that when a young man 
chooses one of these professions he has some idea of 
ieee Ss getting into. Bue not se with the ministry. 
Entering the ministry is more like entering the army 
where one never knows where he will land or what 
Specific work he will be called upon to perform. 

TES ek or clear definition of the functions of 

Beer etror that can be widel accepted influences 

in olasıcal education."® 


I believe this same confusion exists these many 


years since Neibuhr's book was written. Pulled to-and-fro 


Abid., p- 49 


ap. 51 
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DE nnen a n eds, interest groups, multiple responsibilities, 
Pec a o rns, Sources of authority (particularly in the 
Beeren Wersates a certain State of perplexity and anxiety 
for many young men and women entering the both civilian and 
eastitütıenal ministries. What Niebuhr wrote in 1956 could, 
Beer extreme at least be cited as an accurate description 
ada” viz., 

Mene schools the lack of a clear=cut conception 

is evident there where a frankly pluralistic approach 

to the work if the ministry has been accepted and 

where men are prepared for the varieties of the 

ministry as well as the varieties of ministerial 

work without reference to a common function to be 

carried out by all ministers and by every minister 

in all the things he does. In these places the course 

alas teuay Consists of a series of preparations for a 

series of loosely connected acts." 

The point I am endeavoring to make as a preface 
eese Chapter is not a criticism of the theological 
Institutions which train our men and women today for 
Ministry, even though 1 believe such criticism might be 
EPpzopriate, What I am stressing is the critical import- 
ance for the military chaplain to comprehend not only 
MiomeruecemMature of his work but also his identity. The 
minister who knows who he is and what he is doing will 
be able to resist the many pressures to which he is 
Per Er cams lay groups in the local churches, from the 
society, from denominational headquarters, from military 


Structures, and from within himself, however hard he must 


To me So hıs ship On Course: But, aS Niebuhr contends, 


motas. 2. 53% 
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the man or woman who has no such clear-cut understanding 
Of his or her identity and mission, who has no determinative 
Pmenctole falls victim to the forces of all the winds and 
weaves that strike upon him or her. 8 

Niebuhr suggests a number of reasons why such 
eoanfusıonsmay exist which go beyond initial training and 
the orientation given by theological institutions and local 
Ghurches. These have to do with the internal motivational 
factors of the individual himself or herself. For example, 
he suggests tnat "there may be a connection between indefinite- 
ness in the sense of vocation (mission) and ‘downright lazi- 
ness'"? It 1s quite tempting to a man or woman who 1s 
frustrated by all of the pressures he or she experiences 
to simply "ease off" when he or she has no clear sense of 
duty and no specific standard by which to judge him or 
herself. 

Added to that are the special temptations for 
persons Called into the ministry, viz., temptations to 
Poe m@orltarianism, to pretentiousness, to self-deception, 
colore to prestige, to cultivation of popularity and visible 
success, etc, 19 One of the most deadly of all temptations, 


especially I believe for the military chaplain functioning 


ee edomıinantely non-religious environment, 1s the 


d., p. 54. 
2Iibid., p. 54 


l0Orpia., p. 54 
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temptation to improve one's personal and professional 
status by doing anything that might make him pleasing 
torchesereetest number of people. Niebuhr graphically 
er series ellis as an approach to ministry which 

n S oOo transform their (church) officials 

(ministers) into merchants who offer all sorts 

of wares so that as many customers as possible 

May Des tracted to their ecclesiastical emporiums. "11 

Whatever may be the ultimate reason, i.e., weakness 

Ones sense of calling, a deterioration of one's motiva- 
AO training at the outset, etc., the civilian 
Glergyperson and the military chaplain must struggle to 
Maintain and nurture a clear sense of vocation and identity. 
The challenge is aptly put by Niebuhr: 

"The problem of its (the Church's) ministers is always 

how to remain faithful servants of the Church in the 

Prescemor cultural change and yet to change culturally 

SO as to be true to the Church's purpose in new 

situations. "12 

iememme thas to be echoed loudly and clearly by 

one of my mentors when first entering the military service. 
I was encouraged to remain in all situations "flexible", 
avemalsompe prepared to “stand tall” for my convictions 
Pope iatmstian minister without compromise. These two 
w eS ad attributes are characteristic only of those 
who know who they are and where they are going. 


Nieimnr's conception of the minister as pastor, 


preacher and priest are foundational to much of what follows 


Ilibid., p. 55 


na, p. 57 
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in Chapter four. He outlines very clearly such identity 
Tenetin as he indicates that 


whenever in Christian history there has been a 
eee ee, intelligible conception of the ministry, 
four things at least were known about the office: 
what its chief work was and what the chief purpose 
opener tr UNnCLCTONS, witat CONSLItuced a Call to 
the ministry, what was the source of the minister's 
authority, and whom the minister served." 


Regardless of the type of assignment, with such a defini- 
Eom aS outlined by Niebuhr a minister will necessarily 
be engaged in preaching, teaching, worshipping, sacramental 
and pastoral care to individuals in need. As he clearly 
outlines in the earlier chapters of his book, the very 
wimoese Of the Church and the sole justification for its 
existence is the increase of the love of God and neighbor. 
"When all is said and done the increase of this love 
of God and neighbor remains the purpose and the hope 
Safor oreacniing oL the gospel, ofr all’ our church 
eo meee ONnsand activity, Of.all oursministry, Of 
allwour efforts to train Men ror ne minas tee” Of 
Curmstaantty 1tself.” 4 
Son can thus, be said to logically follow that, the primary 
function of the minister was "preaching the gospel of 
forgiveness, declaring God's love for man as revealed in 


l> "the renewal of life pe vamngelueal faith 


16 


gesus Christ”, 


in God's love for man", "in everything he (the minister) 


l3tbid., p. 58 


l4fbid., p. 39 


ISIpid., p. 59 


l6Tpid., p. 60 
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foes licmweeimary function is to bring home to men the 


ga Pel of divine love."t/ 


Pee IAN MYTHS/EXPECTATIONS HELD BY MARINES 


NS tensitoday o Civilian as wall as institutional, 
are faced with phenomenal challenges and»frustrations. 
Mmesetare Spawned by an emerging, highly technological, 
media informed and influenced, pleasure-principle oriented, 
globally threatened world. Any man or woman who would 
accept the responsibility of addressing such a world 
paola Siically is in for a ride on a whirlwind. If his 
wW ery 1S to be vital, authentic and influential at all, 
he must remain flexible, open to innovation, theologically 
dynamic ... and above all else, close to God. His spiritual 
life and the personal relationship he nourishes with God 
wine trace provide the foundation for his ministry. 
Without this relationship (while he may engage in many 
humanitarian efforts) his ministry is sure to diminish 
into a purely secular vocation/profession. 

Il am not endeavoring to make a case for piety, 
Mapeo distinguish the subtle but distinctive 
difference between the chaplain and the social worker 
within the context of the military community. There are 
clergymen and women in uniform bearing both of the above 


images, as well as a host of others. 


Upd., p. 6l. 
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How the chaplain is viewed by his contemporaries 
piel be greatly influenced by how he sees himself. 
Oe tore, this chapter on identity is of critical 
importance. Andhowhe sees himself, i.e., his identity, 
MireerOue ana Function, will determine the nature of his 
Ministry. Pine military chaplain must come to grips with 
Enis issue, for within the first three months the almost 
exclusively secular milieuinwhich he labors will give 
mem Gazelle peace until he declares his identity. Tne 
personnel to whom he ministers can be passionless in 
Br remsensitivity, and brutal im their confrontational 
Mames RAS a youth minister in a large inner-city church, 
once while on an evangelistic crusade making ahouse visit, 
I had the door slammed on my face! Shocked and stunned 
Menna, I cried out: "How could that woman do this 
PON many occasions, either overtly or covertly, 
I have had men in uniform (members of my own squadron 
aen aas in fact my “parish") tell me to "take my religion 
ena shove 16!" 

Lamy civiliansparish ministey, wien appointed 
to a new church or circuit (as was my experience on five 
occasions), my family and Il were always welcomed with open 
arms and a potluck supper. When I made my way across the 
ome or theWfirstsor.my ceight ships in the squadron 
which was to be parish for the following two years I was 
ares reci: "Welcome aboard, cnaplain. Well, there's 


Pour neweoarish”, at which moment he pointed out the other 
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Seremi peñón OUr Squadron. Then the officer of the 
watch walked back to his post leaving me to my quiet, 
anxious and contemplative state of bewilderment. My 
wa leuchtet was "I can't recall a single thing from 
w e ary raining which prepared me for this moment.” 
E Virtually six months of painful struggle and 
Beech Lopdevyise a model for ministry which would help 
me survive, let alone sustain me and be impactful upon 
Emempeesle whom God (and the U.S. Navy) had placed in 

my care. I would soon learn and experience the rejection 
of persons whom I only wanted to befriend and help. 

Such instant rejection was often the result of negative 
images. To some the chaplain represented the Church, 


e encon, the “establishment, their "Old man” 


Barbersey). To others, anyone over thirty obviously 
Pee @ureocf it”. Still others believed no enlisted person 
Pwd stieact an officer. Day in and day out; I was 


confronted with one or more of the several stereotypes 
military personnel have of the chaplain. The realization 
quickly dawned on me that until I found a way past, over 
eee wou Mecaat initial barrier, Or until such time as I 
Som dealano with that very rejection was in itself a form 
Aster would be at a dead standstill, 

This paper focuses on ministry to military personnel 
in a particular situation as described in Chapter Two. 
While Marines have peculiar images of what a "real Marine" 


is, as young adults their conceptions of what chaplains are 
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TEn Tar to all other enlisted folks. We have 
ey eeenee= CO the media, ive., motion pictures, television, 
Ee -@logtealts, newspapers and Serious literature to discover 
ee ees spectrum of definitien, descriptions and “opinions 
from which young people derive such images. My contention 
BE ehe sehe claplain needs to recognize the existence of 
one or more of these images which will be superimposed 
upon him before he makes any move or says a Single word. 
He may be liked or disliked before he ever arrives just 
because he is a chaplain! 

This was nevér more succinctly illustrated than 
APPO Of My first assignment tO a destroyer for 
a five-month cruise in the Atlantic Ocean. The Commodore 
eomandına Officer of all six Ships in our division/ 
Squadron) asked the operations officer to make preparation 
meme oecteling facilities for all Six Staff members. Only 
four would be together including himself. The doctor and 
chaplain would have to ride on some other snips in the 
division due to limitation of space. At a staff meeting 
the operations officer reported that of the other five 
ships available, four commanding officers indicated they 
would make room for the chaplain, while one said "he didn't 
want any damn chaplain aboard his ship messing things up!" 
I was instantly designated to ride "that" ship for the 
noe emmemtns: I would later find out that the motiva- 
tion of the commanding officer of the vessel on which I 


rode was the result of an "image" he had based on an actual 
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Nel negative experience with another chaplain. Fortunately, 
what resulted after a few weeks aboard was the development 
@fa ong deep friendship between myself and the 
Sepratn, But that did not come easily or automatically. 

Old images had to be diminished. 

That commanding officer believed chaplains to be 
troublemakers who didn't know quite what to do with them- 
selves save listening to homesick kids complain and gripe 
about Navy life. Then they proceed to pressure those in 
administrative positions to change things to make life 
more comtortable regardless of whether or not such changes 
were realistic, practical or even possible. The image was 
aller Or one who waS “not in touch with reality” or who 
wmon did not see "the big picture’, 

Depending upon where they were coming from (geographi- 
Sor psyenologically), today's young adults are influenced 
by other images of the chaplain. Some think of him purely 
as a means-to-an-end; a sort of mystical miracle worker 
A ap ulated in order to achieve certain specific ends. 
re samplle getting out of the military when they have 
Ber noueg Tf you work the miracle,zyou’resMr, Nice Guy. 
RACE you re a jerk like all the Fest. Or worse, 
an inanimate object like a computer to be utilized, treated 
Meme monperson and utilitarian object. 

Portier image is that Gf the chaplain, frail and 
meager couldn't make it in the realyworld; the meek 
and mild namby-pamby. Marines are particularly sensitive 


to this image. If you are a Marine, which equated with the 
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"macho man" image, you run five miles a day and play 

Beam ceball every night, and occasionally get "blitzed" 
A aloe pub. The chaplain is Seen as one who doesn't 
even own a pair of tennis shoes, let alone $32.00 Nikes; 
Maer waoecouldn't Survive in the field without help and is 
therefore ineffectual and at best a fifth wheel. 

Equally devastating is the chaplain portrayed 
a De) Ppateroct or Prophet of the Pentagon" thanks to 
eo real. Prayers for all occasions in the national 
interest; a real party-line man who would have little 
sia to a sincere conscientious objector or someone 
struggling with the deep moral issues of war and patriotism. 

rot ETE Xtreme Acne image "aepar ment 15° tiie 
chaplain as an officer and a gentleman. He 1S a Suave, 
sophisticated resident charmer at the officer's club, 
never-to-be-seen eating luncn at the enlisted mess with 
the peon non-rated types. Or again, he may be envisioned 
emt eo every antithesis of the above, viz., the rough, tough, 
Pure, lusty “old Salt" who can swap stories with the best 
of them and drink most of them under the table. He is the 
epitomy of the NOW chaplain; always wnere the action is. 

A catalog would not be complete without the notion 
aran as the do-it-yourself Counselor, confronter, 
evecounter-grouper, sensitizer, psychologist, analyst, 
ueno social worker, survey taker, investigator of 
ME o psyche, winner of friends and intluencer of 


people, the Manager's Moses leading the chosen people out 
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of the bondage of unliberated egos to the land flowing 


mati: and honey Gr warm interpersonal relations. 


(iewpOlnt of allthis is mot to suggest there is 


no truth in these images. We have earned them and in 


Our purer, humbler moments we realize such images are 


pumoccastom migily perceptive. What is being asserted 


m three fold conviction: 


1) 


A recognition and acceptance of the fact that these 
are real images that do exist and must be dealt 
with. A relatively small percentage of the young 
adults to whom we hope to minister come to the 
military service with the experience of warm, 
personal relationship with their pastors, priests 
or rabbis. 

That one's ministry can be enhanced as he or she 
utilizes his talents within the context of his 
poseerolwvealling. - Moremoften than not, one’s 
unique abilities whether they be athletic, persua- 
age mana ly elcal., DSyCcne Logical, etc., may indeed 
mPeeomera POINE Of CONntaGce, peortrof entry, channel 
of communication through which we pass into 
Pparenadsiip and dynamic relatwonsnies. “Such 

talents and skills, properly refined and appropriately 
directed, become the very tools by use of which we 
communicate God's redeeming love. It's O.K. to be 
SER POE a (“Ceumesotor yo lOmuman ort 1cer, Or rich, 


cms”, or Dliacwyepem white. Mühe key is authenticity, 





ap larity of primary mission. 
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Oe must not be deluded into playing a role in 


erato be accepted; or Cind Onels sensegof 


vecaelon añd prefessional direction as a result 


e vhat others tell him to do and be.: The 


importance of this was brought home 


to me in 


very clear order when my commanding officer became 


convinced that the ships in his squadron needed 


a volleyball tournament. He instructed me to 


program it personally making all arrangements 


with the personnel of each ship. When a few days 


Henr I related to him that the ships did not want 


a tournament, and that I felt the matter ought 


to be postponed until a more opportune time; he 


remained adamant. He finally relinquished when 


Mae, LE he insisted and ordered mentol set 


up the tournament, 1t would seriously jeopardize 


and impair the rapport I had established aboard 


each ship and that my effectiveness 


as a chaplain 


Wevicese cimtnt sneawe Thic meerer will be addressed 


more fully later in this chapter. 

There are many motives for entering 
and an equal number for specializing within 
Mas a corollary that the chaplaim who has 
meaning in his ministry is one who has come 
a healthy and creative understanding of his 


e ne thing to go through the trauma of 


the ministry 

che ministry. 
found joy and 
to grips with 
own identity. 


an identity 
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Vero dt seme point or points along the way; such 

sp ri nerssean have’a’growing and positive affect. 

It iS quite another, however, to function on a continu- 
Ber eo Cither identity confusion, or rejection of 
Ie tdentity functtoning as a drifter/accomodator/ 
mame bcom altogether. As the military setting often 
heightens the developmental tasks of young service personnel, 
Peo laceomcqual pressure on the chaplain to know who he is 
and upon what ground (rock) he stands. Mediocrity in any 
Sa aon OL ministry often stems from such confusion. 

In the last analysis neither the most junior 
enlisted man nor the most senior ranking officer aboard 
Pres hip. Squadron, unit, etc., wants a "yes" man. What 
1S desired, who is listened to, who is supported and 
encouraged is the man or woman of deep conviction and 
Matesctaken Identity as a pstor, priest, prophet who loves 
meemoeOole and models his ministry after his Savior. Out 
Cmpetemenuciole of his Own Spiritual pilgrimage, faith 
experience and nurture, the chaplain must define for 
wol oO he 1S. No one can tell him. that. Again, 
the strange paradox is that persons on all sides appear to 
want him to be anything but a "Spiritual person" and 
metele religious and 1nstitutional vestiges of 
such yet that is precisely what they do seek for they are 
immersed in the how-to-do-1t approaches of the secular 
Woctietmewaieln we live. The question so difficult to 


formulate and express in truth is: "Is there any word 
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Dremsthe Lord?" 

imagen and identity, as Perceived by the-chaplain, 
ona singular issue among many. Clergypersöns in 
Bean today face a multitude of challenges which create 
Ae aaa frustrations Our first ares of concern serves 


Eoanintroduction to other intrinsically related issues. 
B: THE CHAPLAIN'"S OWN EXPECTATIONS/PERCEPTIONS 


Me next Section will deal with the following 
contemporary issues: "Professionalism" and "Spirituality"; 
aR oOo aly" (obedience toa both Church and State); 


ee tor Specialization"; "Multi-formity of work”. 
OSOS TONAETSM AND SPIRITUALITY 


Henri J.M. Nouwen addresses this issue raising 
the question about the relationship between the two when 
he says: 

one ter the main reasons fox the many frustrations, 
pains and disappointments in the life of numerous 


Shristian ministers is rooted in the still-growing 
separation between professionalism and spirituality. 


"118 
He explains that this separation is understandable when 

= mamma che theological education of the past decade. 
Many seminaries have given up the routine of spiritual 


exercises that once conditioned students for the saintly 


Iıre they were asked to live. The “rather dull and 


l8tenri Nouwen, Creative Ministry, (New York: 
Membleday, 1971), p. XVI. 
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Se sselisurs of meditation and contemplation" have 
Been disregarded in favor Of more training im techniques 
pees ies FOr use in dealing with people and their 
problems. Such insight may help to explain why the 
emeelathies not aS Saintly as folks often expect him 

me. De. 

In reality, the tragedy is that the relationship 
between professionalism and spirituality is viewed as one 
em COmelict and incompatibility. This also explains why 
some folk see him/her exclusively as a counselor or 
social worker rather than pastor or priest. Dull and 
Pewbeleseeskorms Should be thrown out in much the same 
way Martin Luther sought to reform an archaic theology 
amare” an the Roman Catholic Church. But reformation 
was not equated with abolition. 

The proverbial “baby” has been thrown out with 
Apnea thwater' por somit would seemaccording to the 
meocmame and adwocacy of spiritual nurture in some institu- 
Siena the recognition that the needs of a highly 
technological society demanded a more relativistic and 
a eis elesspproach toward training for minıistrwe(which 
would be expressed through opportunities for skill develop- 
ment in the social and behavioral sciences), the balance 
between spiritual nurture and professional development 
became skewed in the direction of the latter. It is the 
lack of a healthy balance between the two which causes 


the frustration and anxiety experienced by many ministers, 
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Institutional or otherwise. 

In his same book cited above, Dr. Nouwen goes on 
to ¡say that "ministry (professionalism) and spirituality 
eee separated." 9 A clergyman can know allzof 
the dynamics of the sick parishioner. He can assist in 
the healing process, provide counseling and perhaps even 
piemaey.s That is professional, and the more highly skilled 
Annan a ed he is in that regard the more helpful hegcan 
E Pene wants to minister © the dying patient, he 
has to face his own death in the Christian context and 
Dimming 1 to the bedside in his dialogue withthe patient. 
In so doing he moves beyond mere knowledge and understanding 
CumeGectuemword which are part of the special skills he needs 
to help his fellow man, to the recognition that anything 
he does in relationship to the people he serves must help 
Asa sE and make meaningful their life. The latter 
comes only through a personal and unmistakable experience 
den n relationship to the living God nurtured by 
foeamemal wractice and discipline. That 1s spiritualism. 
What is desired is a happy alliance between the two. 

uhat does it mean o be truly professional? ¿That 
Seems fo, De che crux Gf the@probléem andmantagonism toward 
applying it to ministry. I have heard seminary professors 
define it as: "Holding membership in an annual conference.” 


Tos ome extent that 1s certaimly true, at least, for United 


19Ipid., P 
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Methodists. When a person accepts the conditions of 
Srd@mmation and fulfills the attendant requirements, he/she 
does in fact become a "professional" identifying with some 
tal Conference. But if that 2s the extent of one's 
Semeceptyot professionalism within the Ministry, it can 
messe Said that such a view is microscopic. To be a 
professional, regardless of one's vocational or professional 
Orientation, iS to become as competent, informed, resource- 
ful, perceptive, skilled and committed to one's work as 
possible. If he is a surgeon, he is also a student for 
life. He never ceases in endeavoring to acquire new 
knowledge with which he shall approach the delicate task 

of surgery. If he is a minister/priest, he is engaged 
IAS study and Search for truth which is lifelong. He 
sees seminary training as an orientation to a dynamic 
lifestyle which only introduces the paths and doors to 


him -- the entrance to the mine. 


DUAL LOYALTY 


The question is often raised to the military 
Sci Can YOu meaningfully serve both. Ene Church 
ema thew state at the Same time?” I have had that challenge 
adaressed sto me by persons within the chureh more than by 
0 ear... L might add Enat Gade time at was asked, 
Mi semseadsa taint echo of an answer along with it =- 
emphatically no! The answer £ give 1S unequivocally yes. 


The acceptance of a commission to become an officer in 
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the military does not in any sense of the word negate the 
Poeedemeehe military chaplain nhas to be a prophet or 
Date or docs becoming an officer in the military 
Beer es tchneszscehaplain from representing his, church or 
a ou pia the best manner and noblest tradition 
poss ute. PF Ihe meeto of the U.S. Navy Chaplain Corps is 
Beeoe-aatlon with@ut compromise”. wht iS the official 
meadeccwOumcne professional religious community in the 
Navy. t is not taken lightly for it has been at times 
Peer Mestrmnerstone supporting the chaplain in his 
Au For moral integrity in has own or other'sibehalf. 
E~omep Jonn J. OWGeonnor, retired U.S.: Navy Chief 
of Chaplains and presently serving on the Roman Catholic 
Military Ordinariate, described what it means to be a 
prophet in the military when he wrote: 


"It 1S never easy to be a prophet. Not always easy 
to distinguish between the Voice of God and the voice 
of the President of the United States; between the 
Eis porzer the Holy Spirit and the murmur of the 
crowd; between one's own conscience and one's own 
vanity. There can be times that the chaplain no 

Meme wants to confront a commanding officer than 
Moses wanted to confront Pharaoh, and when it is 

easy for him to beg off for the same reason that 
Moses did. 'Who am I that I should go to Pharaoh? 
Who am I to lead the people?' And there can be 

times that the chaplain can be frightened, and 
confused and frustrated ... as frustrated and confused 
and frightened as Jonah ever was. Running away 

from the call of the spirit, seasick unto death, 
thrown into raging waters, swallowed up by darkness, 
finally convinced that he had to face up to the people 
with divine threats, then feeling like a complete 
fool because a soft-hearted God didn't back him up 
and destroy the people. Mad at God, mad at himself, 
mad at God's people. Truly must the chaplain some- 
times feel with poor Jonah: 'I would be better off 
dead than alive.’ 
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But what prophet was always 100% sure of what he was 
doma One with the military people to whom he 
Patones ene mittary chapla mist experience their 
does 1f he is to Know their certitudes. For 
example, how can he know infallibly what war means? 
Pe mreeiy cannot. “He can experience it with his 
peeple, he can worry and pray and anguish about it, 
Wememt@edeLomc to articulate it as best he can, he 
Ganytreceona to what Ne believes to be the Voice of 
Cacpewiiehevyer way it calls him, he can tell his 
Peepleswhat he believes God is saying ... but infall- 
ler certitude:r Rarely, if ever. So that far from 
Patm@emmnait ferent or Cocksure about war ... this war 
Simi war ... as the military chaplain is often 
pictured as being ... he must suffer, and may even 
be destroyed by, the terribly personal existential 
agony of the true prophet." 


iomas Langford points out “the kind of role 
Senmivet wilch this duality perpetuates as the chaplain 


serves with one foot in each institution."21 


He Goes yon 
wemarseuss all of the various implications of serving 
those who have general oversight over the quality of his 
work. He represents the church, but also recognizes 


Ete eae imsertution (military) for which he works controls 


his job assignment, career management and continuing 


education. 
Belt, ene goes on to say, “this is not unique to 
tiesa tary. Every Christian mimi ter PiS Under 


pressure from those who provide salary and control 
the social setting, or from persons who are the 
authorities in the community where he or she serves. 
iementenene matter Sharply, the local congregation or 


20RADM John J. O'Connor, CHC, USN, "The What And 
Mir Mi cary Chaplains", speech, 197278 used by permission. 


2l Thomas Lamgtord, “Theological assumptions Which 
Mileto nr) Ministry to the Military, squoted in Orris 
Kelley, Concept Paper: "The Institutional Chaplaincy", 
presented to United Methodist Chaplain's Association of 
Samer California, October, 1979, p e 
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community can be intrusive upon the free exercise 

iS try. Restricemve pressure ısmot limited 

peña” ingle ministry setting." 

wy Own experienc i can heartily concur with 
AEDO There have been no more, or less, pressures 
Heo me ts preach, celebrate the sacraments, administer 
Mor eco unsel or function in any other capacity in a 
ei e nimenner than what 1 experienced in the civilian past- 
oral ministry. This is not to say 1 have gone unchallenged 
in the military. On those occasions, rare as they have 
Meet | fave made it explicitly clear that my primary 
Pesponsibility is to represent the Church and to stand 
on the moral integrity which reflects God's will as I 
understand it. If the confrontation has necessitated 
Meer derlon Or response, I have always remained confi- 
dent tnat I had an advocate in the Chief of Chaplains 
Eemviiem E could turn for further guidance, support and 
defense if need be. In ten years of active duty I have 
never been requested to compromise my theological convic- 
tions or my ethical standards and moral integrity. I have 
learned, however, that before one takes a firm position 
ica likely lead to a confrontation, he must pray 
Marco mie homework diligently, and prepare to pay the 
price whatever the outcome: 
Mieecruly eneouraging thing © have discovered is 

that those under whom I have been fortunate and privileged 
Snebebsecsserve (commanding Officers, etc.) have not only 


requested, but have enthusiastically encouraged me to 
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Meon eall] capacities as God led me. "Preach as 

en = presse guides you” has been the direction given at 

every command. The only restrictive word came from the 
Superintendent at the United States Naval Academy who 

sald: "Preach as God inspires you, but see that He inspires 
AR o readen less than fifteen minutes.” The conflict in 
serving both church and state is as minimal or as magnified 
as the chaplain chooses, allows or creates. What is lacking 


more often than not is courage and not freedom! 
EE FOR SPECTALIZATION 


The minister of today feels the pressure for 
specialization. That seems to be the direction profes- 
sional theological education iS going. Few men or women 
desire to enter general pastoral ministry, just as fewer 
and fewer persons entering medical careers desire to 
become general practitioners. Professor Nouwen also speaks 
orchis subject: 

"Ministers of past years have attempted to find a 

Pe = n the row of helping professions ... They seek 

Specialized training in the necessary skills and 

techniques that help them to be of real service to 

their fellow man. Consequently, much more attention 

is being paid to supervised pastoral training in 22 

Nesoltcals, PulLsenS;, Parishes and Special city projects.” 
Eiacmeemana for specialization within the military is 


certainly a live issue. 


Regardless of where the chaplain is assigned, 


22Nouwen, Croa ivea nL Stry aN aT. 
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his/her program is expected to be creative, innovative and 
Sere-e= voricty. If the expectation does not come from 
we eS office, it may likely emanate from within 
e Such programming requires advanced training on 
Piece Pate Ot Chaplains in such areas as drug abuse, trans- 
Berjonel analysis, Organizational development, Values 
Clarification, Interpersonal Communications, special 
eeligious education for marriage therapy and enrichment, 
Peele Study Groups, and various types of clinical training. 
It is not difficult to see the impact such pressures 
Wave upon the chaplain whois not certain of his. role, 
function or identity. Any training which enhances one's 
ARE tosfüunction more skillfully as a counselor; 
preacher, manager, etc., is desirable so long as the person 
receiving such training does not lose a sense of true 
identity and primary function. Nouwen offers the following 
words of caution regarding the temptation and dangers of 
over-specialization in his book: 
"The danger is that the minister of today may entangle 
himself in the complications of his own assumed compe- 
tence, and use his specialty as an excuse to avoid the 
much more difficult task of being compassionate 
MO a r n ests and ministers think that more skill 
Ases che solution for the preblem of Christian 
leadership for the future generation, they may end up 


being more frustrated and disappointed than the 
leaders of today." 


e 


2 Henri Nouwen, The Wounded Healer (New York: 
Bemobedayeme 9/2), p. 42 
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DIETTFORWEITY OF WORK 


epeclalization, (or Ene perception that one needs 
ponele refinement in order to become more effective, 
can often be a psychological cover for escape; escape from 
the multitude of tasks and responsibilities the chaplain 
is faced with in most billets. 

While serving as chaplain to an 1100-man Air Group 
in Iwakuni, Japan, the only administrative assistance I 
had Came from a very new and young Marine with little 
clerical training. We worked seven days a week, maintained 
a Small building with two offices, a lounge and a reception- 
ist area. In general we endeavored to develop and implement 
a meaningful ministry to men scattered over the entire Air 
Station. Appointments were made for those who requested 
eoumcelums Crom the chaplain, but the number of such was 
only a small portion of the total that "walked in" seeking 
advice and assistance. We often felt like a first aid 
Salon putting emotional band-aids on persons, while on 
other occasions we found ourselves engaged in major 
"emotional surgery" attempting to put the pieces of badly 
enarreredslives back together. In between such occurrences 
Tuer) to "ger out and visit. carrying on a ministry 
of "presence" and trying to build and maintain rapport 
with the. entire squadron. 

Maintaining some semblance of order while continuing 
to be effective was no small task. Again, Nouwen offers 


een ol]jowıng comment regardıng th1S complex challenge 
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ie ne writes: 


A et tormity St the work, tne different forms 

of activities they (ministers/priests) become involved 
in, the great variety of persons they meet, and the 
broad range of problems they touch finally make them 
Wemaer (new they could live a unified life under such 
conditions, and how their own personal integrity can 
be maintained in the middle of so contrasting stimulus. 


Many of these men have given so much of themselves 

Be dally, often veny=demanding, pastoral 

activities that they feel empty, exhausted, tired, 

McdeGuree Often disappointed ... This fatigue strikes 

so hard because 'thanks' are rarely expressed, Bon 

is seldom obvious, and results not often visible."** 

Robert A. Raines, author of several books dealing 

Nic personal renewal and renwal in the life of the church, 
contirms such feelings sensitively, 

"Some morning, some time ago, when I was very tired, 

i saree on a group meeting at the chureh: "Several 

weeks of going to breakfasts, luncheons, dinners 

Vee rOUupS of eur people, listening intently to 

their concerns, trying to be sensitive and responsive 

comer ete sm had left me emotionally exhausted."2> 

Iois noble and self-effacing to want to give one- 

rt ae to his ministry, to think oflothers first to 
De a "spendthrift" in loving service. Such a lifestyle is 
midecowmoole, but tt is also fraught with dangers. Chaplains 
Mis ters) are subject to the temptations of what some 
Me scalled the “angelic fallacy while others have termed 
Be one a Messianic complex ~The muerformity of work 


to be Gone coupled with an uñnending stream of "beggars at 


Bie deem 8vith genuine problemsrean Trterally slay the best 


24Nouwen, Creative Ministry, p. XVII. 


22Robert Raines, tom cess hear a Waeco Tx: Wora 
Books. T974), p. 54 
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intentioned disciple. Some seek to escape through 
specialization thus limiting themselves exclusively to 
Mee ot problem. or form of Ministry. It would be 
Feasonable to call that wise planning were it not for 
the fact that such a strategy simply excludes a wide 
variety of others also seeking assistance. 

Suffice it to say that such pressures may motivate 
one to begin withdrawing from his work simply in order to 
survive, thus laying the groundwork for the final pressure 


next to be addressed. 


Sr TAE SEAS AS 


Similar to the other contemporary issues we have 
addressed is one which deserves special attention, viz., 
the Professional Loneliness the chaplain experiences. 

Daie paper deals with ministry to military personnel 
in a foreign country unaccompanied by dependents. That 
means, in short, that our primary reinforcement support 
system, family members (wives, parents, sweethearts) 
are not there with the emotional "ointment and bandages" 
which are an inevitable necessity of human experience. 
There is a dimension of professional loneliness the 
chaplain experiences after he/she has given himself in 
attempting to take up that "slack" in behalf of others, 
which is deeper and more profound than one can imagine. 
Such a mood came upon me in an overwhelming manner twice 


while I spent that year in Japan. 
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ieywes Christmas Bve. i had spent tle afternoon 
visiting all of the work spaces wishing the troops a Merry 
Amma inowing at every greeting their hearts ached and 
longed to be home with loved ones. In the evening I went 
Co U e hangers to chat with the lonely and cold 
Maeinmes Who had the security watch in each building. I 
brought with me a tin of cookies and some hot chocolate, 
and in One hanger delayed for a few minutes to play a 
amero reneeckers with one young man from Towa. It was 
his first Christmas away from his family. Satisfied that 
Ienecmoone what little I could to comfort them, I returned 
Poe wacom T thought I was’ going to make it through this 
tough time alright when all at once my whole being was 
stormed with an agony and hurt I did not believe possible 
and had in no way anticipated. The realization finally 
dawned upon me. This was the very first time in my whole 
life that I sat alone on Christmas Eve -- no support system. 
I wept as if my heart would break. That same thing was to 
happen one™more time during my tour; on Easter Sunday 
afternoon. For the moment, such loneliness thoroughly 
depletes you. 

There is, as if one needed any more, yet another 
Miiiimomuwloneliness, viz., the isolatión the chaplain all- 
too-often experiences of being "set apart" from the group. 
The need to belong, the need for intimacy and wholesome 
relationship can cause a man or woman to compromise what 


direction he might otherwise take in an effort to satisfy 
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Pmecercdeep needs. Innocently enough and often uninten- 
elly “ene very persons to whom the chaplain attempts 
costear Keep him at a distance. Again, Nouwen articu- 
lates this awareness when he writes: 


“the wound of loneliness in the life of the minister 
hurts all the more, since he not only shares in the 
Hmon oondition- -of isolation, but also finds that his 
mete ssitonal Impact on others is diminishing 

he finds himself standing on the edges of events and 
only reluctantly admitted to the spot where decisions 
are being made. The painful irony is that the 
minister, who wants to touch the center of men's 
lives, finds himself on the periphery, often pleading 
in vain for admission. The wound of our loneliness 
1s indeed deep. Maybe we had forgotten it, since 
Pvewemeame SO many distractions. But our failure to 
change the world with our good intentions and sincere 
actions and our undesired displacement to the edges 
of life have made us aware the wound is still there. 
So we see how our loneliness is the minister's wound 
not only because he shares in the human condition, 
but also because of the unique predicament of his 
profession." 26 


In light of those internal and external pressures 
there can be little question as to the need for spiritual 
and emotional renewal on the part of the chaplain. Unless 
he pays careful attention to the simple equation, "energy 
in equals energy out", he may find himself terribly depleted 
and increasingly ineffective. This was dramatically | 
Preougnte meme to me as I lay in my tent one cold and wintry 
mene higi in the mountains of central Korea. The Marine 
PeeeeGroup to which i was attached was engaged in an exercise 
With the Korean Air Force approximately 90 miles south of 


thespMZ2. We had been “in country’ for two weeks. I had 


26Nouwen, Wounded Healer, p. 87-88. 
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pemlcteemeamaySentery and was unable to eat solids for ten 
ern en pounds lighter, medicated, totally exhausted, 
IT lay awake on my cot watching an intravenus bottle by 
fie belrghe danglingsprecariouslywabovesthe tent stove, 
E@enmeat keeping the bottle from freezing: The temperature 
Ba ice be tent was 15°F and it was Snowing. AS a last 
Pecemt, an an effort sto stem my dehydration, the doctor 
had inserted the needle and came into the tent every four 
Peitecmennmewgh the night to check on my condition.» I shall 
Mever forget raising the question for the first time in my 
Nc Eco, what am I doing here?" 

ies vourkd be too simple to conclude that such 
questioning was merely the result of a physically depleted 
@enditione== To some extent that was certainly true. On 
the other hand, during those preceeding six months 1 had 
not taken the equation seriously in the spiritual realm 
as well as the physical. My devotional life and discipline 
had slipped, my personal and professional reading was set 
aide for a more active outdoor ministry of "presence" and 
I had created a work schedule on a seven-day-a-week basis 
Zach, lert little or no tame for recreation. Consequently, 
those wells from which I had been drawing energy and 
enthusiasm began to empty. The pressure of ministry, the 
Separation from family and loved ones, the adjustments 
necessitated by the deployment combined to create in me 


the feeling of desolation as described by Nouwen.2? It 


ee. 





To 


deserivded my state at that moment in time. 

ES Pe oct co mot rault anyone but myself for 
Pion wounded State”. It is, and has been in the past, 
Geng toe play the martyr”, but in truth E know that 
meee heated a concept and design for ministry which 
simply tara not allow for rest, recreation and renewal. 

I know that I was and am my own worst enemy. The spiritual 
renewal which I seek must come with an awakening on my 

part of many things, among which is a deeper appreciation 
Zee ancdsmore real% tic recognition of the Importance of 
Mself=love” as manifested in our Lord. In this chapter 
dealing with identity and needs, it is important to 
recognize the dimension of self-love and self-concern, 

and to accept as legitimate the deep inner needs which 

all men who would be "ministers" have, not merely academic- 
MA Pote crucially. Without such a healthy and realistic 
concept, no man can have the sufficient strength to carry 
Simeenvital, vibrant and effective ministry. If he happens 
to be married he also needs to recognize that need in 

esder to maintain that inner sense of serenity which 
manifests itself in husbandhood and fatherhood which 
nurtures growth and communication within the home. 

While in Japan, it was under the weight of this 
@Bercernarh.:t © turned once again to the ministry of our 
Meo guidance and direction, and was reminded of this 
i culd dimension of self-love in Jesus: A healthy 


concern for one's own life and needs is not only desirable; 
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AS Er ruca. 

eeno thing shorea amazing hen one looks 
ae the New Testament record of the life and ministry of 
am Tord that Jesus was able to maintain a sense of 
efor /ibrium. £ am humbled in my complaints when I read 
ESE het He had to endure. Continual intrusions were 
Mmacle upon his privacy, no respite from dawn to dark, the 
Ss ady aano lis spiritual resources, inconsiderate 
ee eor eaking inon His precious few hours of quiet, 
@iemawenl burden of sharing every hurt heart's sins and 
Sorrows and feeling them as personally as if they were 
His own. There were the misunderstandings, the cutting 
criticisms, the pettiness of people, the disappointments. 
What a crushing load for such a life. And yet, the theme 
reflective of His demure throughout all of the New Testament 
mer of an úntroubled heart, confident in life and mission. 
While there was anger, He had serious concern, yet our 
image of Jesus is a Man without strain on His face, nor 
One affected by nervous tension within. How amazing. 

Contrast that image with the images we have of 
His disciples. Their nerves sometimes gave way. There 
was a Samaritan village that was rude and inhospitable. 
Mfercdmmsthneyecried out, “let us call down fire from heaven. 
Let us teach these boorish folk a lesson." But Jesus? 
Damon. t understand what spirit is motivating- you." 
Muero SE)... Always that Composed approach. 


T admit that one is tempted to say, "ah, but 
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that was Jesus! He was God's Son! He had the unique 
zone to handle those kinds of situations!" I am 
NE questioning that Jesus was unique, nor that He 
Mee umusual abilities. On the other hand, Jesus could 
wee we oeltevye, not because He was the Son of God 
possessing and indeed utilizing His super-human powers 
Pewevercome circumstances and pressures surrounding Him. 
Such an understanding of the nature of Jesus would be to 
As Eu humanity, and to'suggest St. Paul was quite 
mistaken when he wrote to the Philippians: 

"Have this mind among yourselves which you have in 

Christ Jesus, who, though He was in the form of God, 


acne: count equality with God a thing to be Grasped, 
but emptied Himself, taking the form of a servant, 


being born in the likeness of men. And being found 
in human form He humbled Himself and became obedient 
meo death, even death on a cross." (Philippians 255-8) 


The secret, the source of power which gave Him the 
Capacity to meet each and every challenge and task, and to 
see them not as problems, but as opportunities to communi- 
cate the love of God, was found in the fact that He kept 
Himself physically, emotionally and spiritually well- 
baltanceaw,, L am not merely suggesting a “three-point pep 
program". Much more deeply than that, and with clear 
recognition of the divine nature of Jesus, I am saying 
Enaeme me eould continually give primarily because He 
ao 2 Lully and eontinuallyv’rreeeivimg, being filled and 
renewed. 

Pen, \t,.isstemprengstozsubmigehrZebrTreusr answer == 


all we have to do is let go and let God take over. Ah, 
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but 1t is not that simple. One does not merely hand over 
Ze ine and say, "O.K., God, it's all yours!" That 
anA terribly noble and self-effacing, and I think that 
meercatiy could be given the proper circumstances. But 
Jesus was enabled and empowered because He recognized 

Ene importance of taking care of Himself, i.e., His own 
Blysıecal, emotional and spiritual needs» What's more, I 
think He consciously demonstrated that concern before His 
followers with the hope they might grasp the meaning of 
figs methodology and its importance to and for them. Self- 
love fas I believe He taught it, meant keeping one's self 
Ine (ese possible holistie condition or condition of 
snolenesze, Carroll Wise addresses) this point in using 

the term "organismic" when discussing an approach to persons 
in the realm of pastoral counseling when he says: 


“When a person has a sense of well-being, wholeness 
(when all of the elements of his body are functioning 
in harmony with one another) at-oneness with God, 
himself and the world, he is more totally equipped 

to handle both the emotional as well as the physical 
emamenges life may confront him with. It is when 
these basic inner and outer relationships are dis- 
functional that he becomes hindered or even unable 

to cope with the crises which he may face. There is 
no purely physical, mental or emotional illness. All 
illness is an experience of the whole person, whether 
the symptoms happen to be on the organic level or 

the level of the mind. The real peace of God is not 
an experience which man does or gives to himself, 
Ducwieeus rather the result of a relationship. with 
God (as experienced in human relationships) which 
restores and produces a sense of equilibrium within 
the personality, and between the person and his world."28 


28Carroll A. Wise, Psychiatry and the Bible (New 
Mam Harper & Row, 1956), Pp. 14 and 16 
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when we read the Gospels with an awareness of our 
Lord's concern also for His own well-being, we quickly 
Perceive the” secret of His inner=peace and outer=capacity 
For self=giving. The secret was a life lived in fellowship 
and communion with God provided for by a disciplined life. 
Dietrich Bonhoeffer talks about the necessity of time 
Peemeswich self as a prerequisite for ministry to others; *? 
Imeeswett reflects on the "diseiple's need for rest and 
renewal if there is to be any vision";30 Paul Tillich speaks 
of "solitude" as time spent in meditation and communion 
with God, who "wants us to penetrate to the very boundaries 
eour being, where the mystery of life appears, and it can 
only appear in moments of solitude";31 and finally, Henri 
Nouwen in an inspiring little book encourages those who 
would serve in the ministry of healing men's and women's 
souls, must take time out for renewal in Saying: 
"From all I have said about the minister aS a 
sustaining reminder, it becomes clear that a certain 
unavailability is essential for the spiritual life 
Cemetery minister. Y am not trying to build a religious 
Ae te tor a game of golf, a trip to a conference, a 
cruise tomene Caribbean, or a sabatical. These “argu- 
ments have all been made, and they strike me as quite 
~ owang in the midst Of eur sucfering world: 


No, I would like to make a plea for prayer as the 
creative way of being unavailable. When our absence 


29Dietrich Bonhoeffer, Life Together (New York: 
poe o Brothers, 1954), p.s 76er. 


a, H. Jowett, The Paccioni iror c ouis (New York: 
Revell, 1905), p. 95f. 


3lPaul Tillich, The Eternal Now (New York: Charles 
wener S sons, 1962), p. 23. 
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from people means a special presence to God, then that 
absence becomes a sustaining absence. All through 
His life Jesus considers His relationship with His 
Maneras the center, beginning and end of His ministry. 
It is obvious that Jesus does not maintain this relation- 
ship as a means alone to (keep in shape). However, it 
1s in the intimacy with God that we develop a greater 
intimacy with people and it is in the silence and 
solitude of prayer that we indeed touch the heart of 
eaman suffering to which we want to minister.” 
The model for ministry which Jesus is presenting 
His disciples and us is self-evident. In my own life in 
general, and last year in Japan in specific, I made the 
mistake in thinking that since I had no family members 
with me for whom I would have responsibility, 1.e., spend 
mime with, etc., I could more fully devote myself to giving 
we Served time to the persons for whose spiritual nurture 
i was responsible. Thus my time, seven days every week, 
was given almost entirely to a ministry of "presence", 
conducting Bible study groups and personal development 
seminars. I took university extension work (learning the 
Japanese language) so as to be more fully enabled to 
communicate with the local Japanese in an effort to learn 
Icom such cultural exposure. zAI] of these are 
appropriate goals. The only problem was, that I simply did 
not give time for what I have endeavored to point out in 
cateo nap ter as being crucial, viZz., rest, Pala ese as 


tion and spiritual renewal. The chaplain, often alone in 


ton must pay attention to this. 


32Henri Nouwen, The Living Reminder (New York: 
pPeeeury Press, 1977), p. 50. 
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a ec renity of Jesas mand all who) follow Hac 
msi) toed model for noteemly pastoral counseling, 
Phen encwwmole realm of pastoral care. Dr. Wise describes 
DE: 


eeehe activities in which the pastor is engaged, 
ee e aching, teaching, worship leading, counsel- 
ing, etc., was the peace and serenity of Man who 
Beceocgmizea his own needs as valid and saw to it that 
those needs were met. There could not be outpouring 
unless there was renewal within. His disciplined life 
was characterized by the peace of a clean heart with 
Singleness of purpose, and the peace of adequate 
resources simply because of His perfect fellowship 
with God. Such fellowship is indispensable for a 

real incarnation of the Word of God in our lives."?3 


D. A SHARED MINISTRY 


Before leaving this chapter, a final word is in 
order regarding the "ownership" of our ministry. In the 
BE Eat 1s critically important to recognize clearly 
Pr zetlv whe 15 responsible for ministry within a given 
command. Should there be any confusion at all, one has 
only to read the Navy Regulations contained in the Bureau 
of Naval Personnel Manual sections referring to Chaplain 
Corps matters: 

In the chain-of-command (and responsibility), it is 
the Commanding Officer who is to insure that there 
wile be opportunity for the free exercise of religious 
Freecom, and that the conditions will be created and 


man talned which support the moral welll=being ot all 
persons under his cognizance. To that end, the 


33Carroll A. Wise, The Meaning of Pastoral Care 
Mev ome Harper & “Row, 1966), Pp. 8. 
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crap latin attached to his unit is to provide guidance, 
make recommendations and be prepared to implement 
such programs which will encourage and nurture the 
Spiritual and moral development. 
such a distinction can be threatening to a religious 
I zacer le Or She may feel this is "his" ministry, or this 
Eu chapel’, or “if anyone is going to conduct Bible 
Studies on this base it will be me". This same attitude 
can easily be found in many a local church. To impose 
such a concept upon one's relationship with a commanding 
errteerwou)d be tantamount to cutting one off from the 
source of support and supply without which any program, 
however dynamic and effective in theory, can function in 
the real world. 
When we come to recognize the wisdom and implica- 


tions of this concept we see that rather than limiting 


our ministry, such guidelines expand it! 
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CHAPTER VY 


THE STRATEGY 


7s. £©r I was hungry, and you gave me food, I was 
Pass tysaond you gave me drink, f was a stranger and 
you welcomed me, I was naked and you clothed me, I 
Was eslck and you visited me, I was in prison and 


you came to me. Veulyy il Say @ten, Ole. as) YOU did It 
Bose ño che least of these my brethren, you did it 
POE: 


Mat there 50d DRS Y) 
A A ACTERISTICS OF THE CHAPEAIN'S MINISTRY 


Bensstcery to the young adult community, civilian 
amni tary 1S both challenging and threatening. The moment 
one finds a model or approach which seems to "fit", he is 
confronted by a new situation demanding some alternate 
approach altogether. To complicate matters even more 
for the civilian clergyperson entering the military is the 
fact he renders his service to men and women in a completely 
unique environment. When I first accepted my commission 
as an officer in the Navy, I was extremely fortunate to 
have two outstanding mentors (Supervisory chaplains) in 
Chaplain's School. Both during those initial eight weeks 
of basic orientation and in subseguent conversations 
throughout the next six months as I struggled to "get my 
Br ar mes Sand sprout "sea legs", those two gents were of 
meemencous help through patient guidance and encouragement. 
Seal the things they taught me and shared with me, two 


Pmieectohes stand OUL in my memory Dank, viz., in the military 
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Meoeemase remain flexible! The other cardinal principle 
Was to have colfage and to stand tall for your convictions. 
Mmegave already addressed the latter in the previous chapter. 
Pe wer cock then of the former, e.q. flexibility. 

In essence, to remain flexible means that I must 
be willing to change the "best laid plans of mice and men", 
and that I personally must remain open and flexible and 
willing to change my way of thinking regarding preconceived 
concepts and ideas. A prime example of this has to do 
with worship services while at sea. Ordinarily the chaplain 
can plan to have his celebration mid-morning on Sunday. 
However, fuel replenishments, combat exercises, weather, 
pee all dictate not only the time, but if in fact there 
wi be any service at all on that day! In addition to 
Peet, there are usually six ships in a task group, and 
the chaplain must be ready at a moment's notice to be 
Ame rediao by the "Holy Helicopter" to take him off to the 
other ships accompanied by the mail and movies. 

for Ele weather, one should think that God 
would at least co-operate on Sundays. Wrong. My very 
Master Sunday morning not in a civilian church 
Male Ma sstec. 1 had made such careful plans to have a 
eenrise service on the fantail of the ship. The captain 
Seen sara ne would position the ship so as to take full 
Fre ntageso:r the sunrise. At 0500 in the morning I went 
to the stern (rear) of the ship, opened up a hatch to 


check the weather and promptly got splashed in the face 
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Ce luge wave. It was pouring rain, wind blowing and 

Bu as place one would wall to go toa church service! 
Dejected, 1 closed the hatch and murmured, "why Lord? 
ico yourdo this especially on this Day. Did you forget 
it was Easter?" As I made my way back down the passage- 
way, several sailors met me and said, "Hey chaplain, where 
Bvargotm 2 Sadly I told them I was cancelling the sunrise 
service because of the weather. I'll never forget their 
lighthearted but very dear response: "Then let's hold 

the service in the hangar area! We'll make the sun rise 
there!" And so we did. With fourteen in attendance, wind 
howling and ship rolling, one sailor held down each candle, 
one held the communion loaf while another kept the wine 
Mas pana out of the communion chalice. Sitting there 


on a cold metal deck, we celebrated the Resurrection of our 


Marca” Later that morning I would recall "those sound words 
of advice given me by my friends, "you have to remain 
texible". 


In this final chapter I plan to delineate a 
Seraregvenror Ministry to young adults: I feel it is 
a prerriate to spell out six characteristics of this 
ame ten tronmente 110 which he or she 1S Lo perform as 
pastor, prophet and priest. 

Mest Of all, the chaplain Gperacescamn avteluralistic 
setting. He will be serving people who are not members of 


Sue denomination which has endorsed him. In fact, many 
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Wey woe agnostic, or indifferent, or even antagonistic to 
Ae aos faith. Yet, strangely there is. an identi fi- 
@ation with the Snopes Mine 26 eredible andrelevant 
peme n CdS of the individuals within that setting. A 
person lying in a hospital bed may say, "that is my 


chaplain," and develop a closer relationship than he or 
she would with his/her clergy. 

Secondly, the ministry is unique in that it takes 
place in an ecumenical setting. He will rarely be assigned 
a duty station where there are other chaplains of the same 
denomination. Therefore clergypersons tend to share a 
common core of professional responsibility. Together 
aw nurture the total religious community, encourage 
moral responsibility, and provide a climate for growth 
and maturation regardless of creed. AS we work with 
persons of other faiths, we attempt to develop objectives 
that can be accomplished together. We share the same 
chapels as well as provide for others when the need arises. 
If I am at sea for a period of several months, each time 
Mo ato port I will find and arrange for members of 
the Catholic Church to attend Mass aS soon as convenient. 

wed aspect is ministering othe 1nSel tution. 
The perceptive chaplain knows that he/she not only serves 
people as individual or groups, but that he/she must be 
aware of the way the military makes decisions, or formu- 


lates policies to insure that the worth and dignity and 
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Hiemabywell-being of every person is protected and guaranteed. 
Boece cD tS fis role as a part Of and within the chain-of- 
command, and uses his rank and influence for the good 
of those whom he serves. He must play by the rules (Navy 
Regulations) believing that those rules are designed to 
aid in the growth and development of persons and not just 
pemereate and maintain a military @orce-in-readiness. 

Memartnily, the chaplain as@eoncerned about the 
general welfare of all the people whom he serves. He is 
humanitarian in the best sense of that word. Most of his 
fester y if it is vital will take place not in the cathedral, 
An the church courtyard, but out in the marketplace as 
asserted by Martin Marty.? The chaplain attempts to meet 
people in the crisis of their lives, where they live, walk 
and move, rather than having them come to him exclusively 
mi thne context of his office or cnapel. 

Hita, as Nas been 1llustratedwin chapter IL, 
the chaplain more often than not (at least in the Navy) 
operates in a mobile environment. The people whom he 
serves are transient. 

Finally, the chaplain may well become involved 
eating and conducting programs whichzare not. religious 
in focus, but may be characterized as "human growth" 


Saeqmems, ow character building” programs. He must come 


Martin Marty, Second Chance for American Protestants 
(New York: Harper & Row, 1963) 
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ES grips pen a definition of ministry which allows tor 
Er en refinement and implementation of such efforts 
pene lp people grow and mature on the intellectual, 
er ological, and physical as well as spiritual, i.e., 
all levels of life. Such may be educational endeavors 
which do not prepare a young man or young woman for church 
membership, but in actuality are preparing people to lead 
fiemes Productive and creative ethical and moral lives. 
Having described some of the various aspects and 
characteristics of the unique environment in which the 
military chaplain functions, we shall move on to an 
extension and expansion of our ministry seen in terms 
Sepelexrbility and moral integrity as expressed through 
visitation, preaching, counseling, celebrations and 


programming. 
iS THE MEANING OF PASTORAL CARE 


Information I offer in this last elapter on strategy 
iP rroumenmservations; knowledge and guidelines which have 
emerged from my experience in working with young adults in 
general. Specifically, my experience with the Marines I 
served in Iwakuni, Japan, conversations with my own children 
(ieee wiomepresently fall within ther agelrange of the 
To e a his project 17-24) and finalih what is included 
is taken from research I have done over the past several 
Ve meni meansetfort to prepare myself for this kind of 


imersery.  <§ recognize that the young adult population is 
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m nerse group and that it is difficult to make 
fefetatigatlons and draw conclusions which fit every 
Ena tión. Therefore, the suggestions and guidelines which 
Pees ate NOC Specific "how to's” or a blueprint for 
m@ecessrul young adult ministry, but rather some potentially 
useful guideposts, a set of attitudes, an approach to 
Ministry 1n a given situatior which I would hope might 
shorten the orientation time a newly reporting chaplain 
to the Marines in Iwakuni might experience. I believe 
such ideals are needed if we are to effectively and 
caringly reach out to those young adults placed in our 
area of responsibility. We proceed then with the under- 
standing that when we speak of "pastoral care". We are 
Morano in terms of a clinically oriented concern for 
persons, but rather an authentic interest in their spiritual 
and moral well-being from the pastor's perspective. Such an 
understanding of the phrase is perceptively delineated by 
Carroll Wise. At the very outset Wise states: 

Pastoral Care is the art of communicating thewinner 

N of the Gospel to persons at their point of 

need. 
Ome does not approach the refinement of such an "art" 
io protound sense Of love and concern for people. 
Mitin in authentic ministry to everyone), but particu- 


Mco ou adults is a genuine caring for them. My 


¿Carroll A. Wise, The Meaning of Pastoral Care 
(New York: Harper £ Row, 1966), p. 8. 
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Pee peronm 1S that most young adults don't see many 
Sr cıons of persons "who reallv care about them". 

MS Srs position is well documented in the notion that we 
Bene zer esme a society of persons who reTlate to each other 
Arete in an I-It mode father than an I-Theu. How 
many young adult women who become extremely frustrated in 
Diese rrorts to develop meaningful relationships with 
men will say, "I am only seen, taken, dated as a sex 


Object young men- have similar feelings about their 
not-so-personal relationship to the corporation which sees 
them as merely a means (cog in the machine) to an end (a 
Mer proc). This is certainly true in the military 
Maiere discipline, corporate spirit and functionality are 
paramount. Even at STC I have heard students say “nobody 
See cares for or about you" which may or not indicate 
Beck Of Sensitivity on the part of our community. 
What it does reflect, as in the other examples, 1S a 
desire to be in the presence of someone who sincerely 
ares about them personally. Carroll Wise expresses the 
mimartance of this relationship quite succinctly when he 
=, 22.500: the whole enterprise of pastoral care: 
Beer) care is more a -function than an activity, 
nem elıving relationship than a theory, or inter- 
pitan, more a matter of ‘being™ than) doing’. 
e” manifestation 1n the relationship between 
eor and persons, either individual or in groups, 
d a l ity of love which points to, ald gives a 
Deren experience for, the realization of the love 


Bea The love of the pastor 1S net the love of 
God, but he can be with a person in a way that gives 
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reality and meaning to the infinite love of Goa."? 
If that is to happen, Wise says, it 

“demands that the pastor become involved in the very 

per ee and predicamento the person, Sig r his 

tensions, sufferings, meanings, values oys. Such 

eo venent requires participation with others in 

pie perience rather tian doing things» for or to 

Pene "LE cequires a genline selisgiving love, tan 

inner freedom to do or be what is necessary to help 

woher fında his full self-realizżzatťtion.. In such a 

iaa ron the pastor is concerned to help others find 

their own answers, and he is sensitive to controlling 

any tendency to become part of the answer."4 

It must be further said that genuine caring is 

een no Strings attached. Young adults are very 
wary of this and can sense when there is a hidden agenda 
in the chaplain's outreach to them. While it may not be 
wemealtzed, their initial question is: "what's he up to?”, 
ae what s he want now?" The hidden agenda may be more 
wee Dedtes to fill empty church pews or the expectation 
Pair a preseribed code of behavior or set of beliefs will 
be upheld. One need not apologize for having high ideals 
Weverarwhiich he Strives and the desire to help others in 
zo se mesöhrection. But until another comes to believe 
in those same ideals and therefore aspires toward the 
Babee iinene ot them in his own lite on Nis own terms, 


it is useless and may even be counterproductive to try 


to move him "where I think he should be". Such efforts 


mp id., P. 8 


4tbid., p. 14. 
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further alienate persons frome religious experience”. 
Miemwetaalai o taskyis to dowwmarever he can to create 
the loving and trusting atmosphere in which the Holy 
SE can work, inspire and motivate. This is possible 
only when we learn to accept young adults as adults and 
Se wor Stesprovideran "enabling" rather than a "controlling" 
style of leadership. Not all young adults are at the same 
point in their developmental journeys, regardless of the 
specific setting, but all are adults. This means that the 
sensitive chaplain engages in ministry with them and not to 
them. We act as enablers of ministry, in dialogue with 
them about what they want and need, helping them discover 
meaning and purpose and direction to life which makes 
sense to them. This style of ministry sometimes supports, 
offers guidance, and at times challenges. But when young 
adults are dealt with honestly and in a way which is 
considerate of their needs and wants, they will respond 
to the caring that is communicated. 

Eric Berne reflects what will likely transpire 
when we approach persons from the purely parental and 
paternalistic stance - real communication seldom takes 
place. This is especially true when the other is an 
novi E noual that adulthood has not grown to full 
maturity. Many military service persons are quickly turned 
off by chaplains who approach them with such words as, 
"son" or "lad", and understandably so. We are to provide 


an enabling style of leadership which is supportive to 
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ener Geewen and not inhibitive. This can be a tricky 
Plernesemeeeause you are not alwaysesure when the @erson 
Standing before you would either like a warm shoulder 

Gee Ormmem) to cry@emy or a Strong wall (honest friend) 
against which he may "bounce" feelings. Young adults are 
growing toward a deeper maturity. That process of matura- 
Alanis eveloping along a continuum from dependence te 
counterdependence to independence to interdependence. 

They may be at any place along that continuum when we meet 
Et OWE they are all adults and we should try to meet 


Aneto that common around. 
2. FASTORAL CARBOND VistirAl ion 


If the chaplain is really serious about demonstrat- 
ing the love of God, then he must become actively engaged 
in a ministry of "presence". Reaching out in genuine 
car into ang adults means attempting to understand 
Be ma Meat concerns, goals, questions and/or what they 
want from life. It demands listening with an accepting 
Soi an Often so caught up in whatzıi have to offer 
and what I perceive is their need (and I may be exactly 
meager nat 1 literally run over themwich werds, encourage- 
ment and advice before they have even had a chance to 
verbalize their feelings. One of the really important 
Do plec in working with cung adul iS wo really 
ar ten aeee willing to lasten to thenmasking their 


questions, making their statements, talking about their 
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Hevsye Paina, uncertainties; but basically — to listen. 

If such communication is ever to take place, the chaplain 
Simply must go to them, visiting places where they live, 
work and play. Beyond that, if the chaplain hopes to 

Seay Intouch” with young adults om more than Just a 
superficial level, he will have to demonstrate and sustain 
that caring posture and relationship over a long period 

of time. The weekly, monthly or annual "duty call" will 
simply not be valued for anything more than exactly what 
As AZ... a duty. 

Reaching out may not always result in definite 
programs such as Bible study groups or greater participation 
in worship. But ministry can also be expressed as a caring 
relationship, a standing-along-side in whatever situation 
erserjsis2., [Nis Ministry of presence 1s especially 
APO anen Or young adults; particularly those who are 
Dee aee On from one Place Ee =-another, or from one need 
to another. 

Beyond that, such effort will be rewarded by a 
greater perception on the part of the chaplain as to what 
the major issues are in the lives of his parishioners, 
andssnerefere food for his thought and meditation in sermon 
preparation. While many young adults may not respond to 
meant. Ss Visits by detending tne Local chapel 
services, others will. There are those today who say 
Piatepaedening 1S passe “andewe are gust kidding ourselves 


ie Meni our congregation iS ever going to grow in 
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numbers. I have the feeling that those who have drawn 
such conclusions have long since abdicated the patient 
long-suffering that a good message demands. Today's young 
Suites are not anti-religious. They are seeking and 
searching for some guidance and direction in living, and 
will in fact respond and listn to those who have meaningful 
Suewersstor thesperplexing questions besieging them. And 
it is the preacher who has been the caring pastor, i.e., 
visitor, listener who captures the interest of the young 
adult today. The effective preacher is the one who knows 
where his people are in their struggles, and he knows 

this because he walks with them. This leads us to our 


Mee) SOCELON. 


D>) PASTORAL CARE. AND PREACHING 


One of the things that™eaught my attention as I 
began my research for this section, was the common thread 
Someernime pastoral visitation I found running through 
almost all of the books I read. To a greater, or lesser 
extent, each of the authors acknowledged the importance 
of an effective pastoral care program, as defined ina 
variety of ways, if a man or woman aspired to a meaningful 
lei impacto and Jırezchangmmespreaehing. For example, 
Charles Kemp begins his book with these words: 


"The great preachers have usually been faithful 
Pato The great pastors Nave very sorten been 





effective preachers."> 
Other authors have said essentially the same thing regard- 
SS Mere such statements are to be found in their 
O ae Logically follows sta brief examination of 
exactly What the relationship between visitation and 
preaching is, i.¢€., the inter-dependency, the necessity 
ot inter-relatedness, etc. To my delight, I discovered 
that almost without exception, modern writers included, 
the authors tended to use as primary reference in the 
Matter the Oldies but immortal goodies” in the realm 
of preaching. The same names began to emerge parallel 
with the common thread about the importance of visitation 
I mentioned above. They were the names of men like Phillips 
Brooks (quoted in almost all of the books I read), Henry 
Ward Beecher, William A. Quale, Walter Rauschenbusch and 
more recently Harry Emerson Fosdick. It appears that no 
one seems to have been able to improve upon the statement 
made by Phillips Brooks in his lectures on preaching 
delivered at Yale in 1877. I quote it now as it provides 
Ehe Smiieimeoundatilon for the whole concept of the pastor- 
preacher: 


"e.e. the work of the preacher and the pastor really 
belong together, and ought not to be separated. I 


believe that very strongly. Every now and then 
someone arises with a plea that is very familiar and 
Spacious. He says, how much better it would be if 


only there could be a classification of ministers 


Charles F. Kemp, The Preaching Pastor (St. Louis: 
Berbonvarzess, 1966), p. 13. 
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and duties. Let some ministers be wholly preachers 
äncesome be wholly pastors, Let one class visit the 
Moe eo direct and eontortfenem; and the other 
ee rana an the pulpi ee oU vill not go far in 
Ains try before VOU auc eemp ced to echo that 
desire. The two parts of a preacher's work are 
always in rivalry. When you find that you can never 
Sle cewie to study and write without the faces of the 
people, who you know need your care, looking at you 
e paper; and yet you can never go out among 
your people without hearing your forsaken study 
reproachıng you, and calling you home, you may easily 
Comento believe that if would be good indeed if you 
Someone or OEner Of EWO ehuings Fand not born; 
en 22 wpreacher or a pastor, but not. the wo together: 


But I assure you you are wrong. The two things are 
MeeVee Olt One ... "Pre preacher needs to be a pastor, 
that he may preach to real men. The pastor must be a 
preacher, that he may keep the dignity of his work 
alive. The preacher, who is not a pastor, grows 
remote. The pastor, who 1S not a preacher, grows 
petty. Never be content to let men Say of you, 
Deea preacher, but no pastor’; of; “He is a 

pastor, but no preacher.' Be Doth; rorsyon,cannet 


really be one unless you also are the eS 

While the above was not the main thrust of the entire 
Seielecror lectures given by Brooks, it is safe to say he 
Ba is ELongiy about this matter. One hears echo 
Ommeme Same theme throughout not only the lectures, but 
in his sermons. 

items apparent thenztharsar a very early stage 
of the game there were efforts to separate these two 
dimensions of ministry. When William Quale addressed 
the question, he was not nearly so benevolent as Brooks 
and said the whole idea was a treacherous fallacy: "Can 


aca ta pastoral work and preach errectively? 


Phillips Brooks, Lectures On Preaching (London: 
e O S 717), pe 7377. 
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Certainly: And why speak so dogmatically on a disputed 
point? Because many ministers have done both. This ends 
the matter."/’ Quale later became a Bishop or thesMethogdist 
ESTScopal Church, and has long held the reputation as one 
of its finest preachers. 
Mrespolint I am Making here is that this old templa- 
tion to split up these two dimensions which are crucially 
ter related has not gone away with time, Indeed, it has 
surfaced with renewed enthusiasm under a new guise (banner) 
aaa eclalization”. "One has only to look at the 
number of students presently enrolled at STC within a 
Pproqramespectalty for this fact to be seen: I am not 
Sireretlsing the choice of a Specialty on anyone's part 
as a valid ministry. Rather I am attempting to make a 
case for a healthy marriage between plain, old-fashioned 
calling and the effectiveness such endeavors have upon 
Pre chınag David Read, one or Europe's outstanding 
(Ieerrand) contemporary preachers said: 
"In these days of specialization, there is a danger 
Pitre concept of’a multiple ministry might be 
interpreted to mean that one man can devote himself 
to pastoral work while another is almost exclusively 
the preacher."8 

MacOS ORTO say: 


Demenz geıtuatien lacks tha incarnat lond dimension 


William A. Quale, The Pastor-Preacher (New York: 
Baron £ Mains, 1910), p. 24. 


David H. C. Read, Sent From God (Nashville: 
Pexmgqcenmeeress, 1974), p. 68. 
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(atapmeasSe). The “Manisememenom God sisenot a 
Denen Cceli ving histeracies ın tsolation from 
Ene*passtons, the joys, "ellemserrows of Tom Dick 
and Harry, and delivering them from his private 
Slits ie 1S SCnterigmt intestine world to know 
Mestiroeiand s...” 

Chaplains are particularly susceptible to the 
temptation of avoiding consistent and planned visitation 
erstheigparıshioners. This is largely the result of the 
Fact that for many years past, the chaplain's call was 
associated with the deliverance of the death message; 
especially during wartime. In addition to that there is 
usually such a deluge of walk-in request for counseling 
that many chaplains accept the status quo as a legitimate 
erde or: 2 Tor the equally important visitation of the rest 
er che £lock. Yet, regardless of his appointment, every 
chaplain has the responsibility of proclaiming the word 
on Sunday morning (or on other appropriate occasions), 
and the prerequisites for effective pastoral care and 
preaching remain the same today as yesterday: 

If a man/woman would do pastoral preaching, he/she 
muce first be a pastor. It is impossible to help 
anybody with a message until you can in some sense 
of the word share his/her life. We cannot speak to 
peoples needs until we know what those needs are. 

We cannot know what those needs are until we go where 


the people are. We cannot understand their needs, 
unless we take time to listen. 


E. -PASTORAL CARE ANDICOUNSELTNG 


It seems to me that there are basically two kinds 
of counseling in which the military chaplain can become 


Emgageceetee., “crisis intervention “awa” “preventive . 
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Again, I think every chaplain has the OSPOREUMsihy “EOmChioOose 
Peeely exactly what kindof counseling he will «get into. 
Mipvocesoullets, the effective chaplain will be lucky if 
he has any time on his hands at all to do preventive work. 
P een diligent in his "visiting" and disciplined 
Acne  cmme needed for provocative sermon preparation, 
he very likely will have more people waiting to see him 
Bian time will allow. Once more he is faced with the 
en e eon tO accept the status quo. This is unfortunate 
mere even im Jight of the fact that crisi-intervention is 
Aremendous ly important, bt is of equal importance that 
we make every effort possible to assist persons with their 
problems before they become crises. 

me on a during the first our months ol my tour 
meo und myself engaged almost exclusively in crisis- 
intervention of one kind or another. When certain patterns 
began to emerge as illustrated in chapter three, I began 
Pao cm thie direction of creatinemopportunitites for 
small groups of people (who had similar or common problems) 
to meet together. These were persons whose problems had 
not as yet become a crisis, but who were floundering, 
hurting and aware that the relationships around which 
the problem centered were deteriorating. The "mood", 
emotionally speaking, was just right. In trouble, but 
not yet desperate, the doorway was open to healing and 
regeneration on the part of each participant. 


Pebegan the construction of these groups on the 
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basis of information I was given from each of the squadrons 
im the Air Group. For example, I asked each Executive 
Officer for the names of young Marines who seemed to have 
difficulty adjusting in one or more of the following areas: 
Pano TIRE to working comdi tions; to job responsibility; 
in communicating; dealing with family separation; alcohol 
Gr Grug abuse; who appeared "depressed" or "despondent", 
ec, Sheer T had received the lists, I made personal 
invitations to each person who seemed from outward appear- 
ance to have one of the above problems. Each man was 
Il teditofeome to my office for an interview during which 
Ain ne as tinvited to participate in a special group. 
Pai wasoeable to convince him of the potential value, 
and if he was sufficiently desirous of assistance or even 
eecnmngeup about his problems, he would jor a specific 
group. The ground rules allowed him to drop out whenever 
he felt the experience counter-productive. 

It is not necessary to analyze what went on in 
each of these groups; they were baSically therapeutic 
in nature allowing each participant to share his innermost 
feelings as trust and confidence were established. Various 
audio resources were utilized appropriate to the EEE 
needs ofstchesagroup. What I am pointing to 1s a Shift in 
emphasis from crisis to preventive counseling, and from 
Gdlimecsteecxclusively one-to-one methodology to far more 
group work. By identifying particular needs at an early 


stage of development, and providing the opportunity for 
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Ser vicemen to deal with the feelings surrounding those 
strong needs before they became problems, we were able 
n tave Off Many crises. 

Thomas Klink discusses the value of "preventive 
edlem as a model for pastoral ministry in his article, 
Fr rdemiology and Prevention in Pastoral Work." He 
Suggests that the medical concepts of epidemiology (identi- 
Pleation Om recurrent patterns and influences which tend 
to evoke disorder), disease (a disorder of life casually 
related both to external and internal factors), and prevent- 
Po ON ort tO inhibit, interrupt; or modity the likeli- 
hood of disease), have value for the pastor in the under- 
Standing and implementation of his task. 


1 


Such adaptation could evolve a systematic set 
erselassntijecatory categories Tor sensitizing 
pastoral work, stimulating preventive/caring efforts 
and for generalizing experience from one set of 
solutions so that it may be applicable in others. "? 
nor. dı!tıcule torpereeiz ac hez.luezer that 
assumption for pastoral work in general. I believe it has 
W l cant value for the military chaplain since he has a 
concentration of various types of problems specifically 
related to the developmental tasks of young adults as 
ıllustrated in chapter one. 


Puovrded one 1s skilled enougi and trained to 


administer and score it, use of the Johnson Temperment 


JThomas W. Klink, "Epidemiology and Prevention 
imeeascteual Work”, Journal of Pastoral Gare, AX1,4 (December 


Pewee 220-228. 
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Analysis with newly arriving Air Group members could 
quickly pinpoint potential adjustment problem areas. 
eg such appropriate training, it would be possible 
for the chaplain to develop his own instruments to be 
ie li 72cm similar fashion. 

We are trying to formulate models and strategy for 
si An this chapter based upon the research of 
Eiapter one depicting the basic needs of young adults in 
enel andar che setting as described in chapter two. 

Ne Nave weoncluded that young adulthood is a time of 
transition, and for those assigned to the Marine Air 

Mares tarcion such transition is often traumatic. The 
needs of young adults during this time of transition are 
for identity, intimacy and community. The one-year 
unaccompanied tour in Japan accentuates those needs to the 
extent that any meaningful adjustment to the new environ- 
ment 1S extended, prolonged and sometimes never made 
successfully. The young men coming to Japan, unwittingly 
Fear sup ın this dynamic transition process, very quickly 
develop strong feelings about being uprooted. They need 
the opportunity to work through these feelings before they 
Sahne reali "be able to put down roots in their new assign- 
menes  lmaeadaition many bring with them “emotional baggage” 
Mene unresolved conflicts from home, previous 
assignment, etc. What I am advocating is the development 
of a strategy for pastoral work as intervention at times 


Beet rsmestıon before It becomes crisis in nature. This is 
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not intended to be intrusive intervention in the sense 
AE Oe ang or interference, but an opening üp of 
Perentieerroblem areas during early entry into a new 
environment. 
Wayne Oates discusses the compassionate inter- 

Menton Or Ene pastor into the liveszof people at times 
of crises: 

"the crises of everyday living - birth, redemption, 

work, marriage and death are the shared experiences 

of all people, one way or another. They are the 

Ceoummonmm ventures ot lite in which the whole creation 

Ro Re n groaning intrava l toge eher until now." " 

(Romans 8:22) 
He discusses these under the scheme of Van Gennep's 
"rites of passage" suggesting the role of religion and 
Be Pastor Jn Giving proper significance to important 
times of transition in the lives of men. He discusses 
these crises under the rubric of Erikson's "epignetic 
pemneiole. Suggesting that these are critical times of. 
growth and development and that the pastor should time 
his ministry in an accordance with an understanding of 
the developmental task of his people. "Thus a sense of 
Abe the continuity of one's pilgrimage of 
selfhood becomes an epignetic principle of pastoral care." 
He explains this as the establishment of a "durable 


Aitana» tO individuals, small) groups, and churches 


Eee cnank of concern with them’ as he participates with 


10wayne Oates, The Christian Pastor (Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1964), chapter l. 
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them in their beginning to deal with their own personal 
a ental condition. 

This suggests to the chaplain that if he is alert 
to these times of passage he can "time" his ministry in a 
way that will make for more effective care and especially 
for prevention of problems through appropriate intervention. 
That is precisely what I attempted in Iwakuni, Japan once 
I understood what was happening to the young men with 
whom I was working. 

Sursiss Intervention=will always be with us. 
a Voneiye s!mLervention requires careful planning and 
Jeep lLementing. It is an important pastoral task, 


especially in the setting we are addressing. 


Bree A> TORAL SCARE AND CEEUBE Rar ONS 


IM LESS Mose Important in Our ministry to 
Voung aqules to be clear about the base upon which we 
are Standing. We have to be very clear about that which 
we are "pushing". That involves understanding the Gospel 
as dynamic, inclusive, and multifaceted. We need to affirm 
the fact that the Good News of Jesus Christ and the abundant 


life which it promises can touch the hearts and lives of 


young adults in a variety of ways. If the Gospel makes no 
Siro nene thaen one. is a fool to bother with 1t. For me, 
the Gospel is normative, not merely descriptive. It is not 


a way of describing the world, but a way for the world. 


Kos 2 beue growing to maturity, and dying, and being 
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reborn. It's about discovering who the new person might be. 

o FOr my goals Ing@ministry with, young adults is 
providing a genuine faith witness, and to act as a Christian 
Saealyse within their growth process. By this I do not mean 
iat Iesee my role aS bringing Christ to them, but joining 
them in their search with the offering of some positive 
alternatives to lifestyles which have left them empty. 

For me, the Gospel is a simple message of salvation, 
Tıberation in St. Paul's words "becoming the new person 

in Christ". This simple expression has many implications. 
It can speak to the diversity of needs and situations among 
velne tad ultes offering a meaning and direction for life, a 
way to overcome separation and experience acceptance, 

No pele an uncertain future, the caring of the Christian 
community, and a way to live with others. 

Although many young adults are alienated from the 
ewreh as was pointed out in chapter one, they are not 
irreligious. Many are very much in touch with a yearning 
Han feale Spiritual dimension of life, but through means 
Sine a the local congregation and tradittonal "forms 
of worship. We need to stand by them as they struggle 
honestly with their questions and concerns, not giving them 
answers and solutions, but providing opportunities where 
Bileyecanegre, and discover. As I have pecen suggesting 
Pimealagmout this entire chapter, the chaplain as well as 
Miocene rssinvyolved in ministry needs to live out the 


Good News in relationships which communicate what the 
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aeumndant Mire is all about. 

While some young adults experience the Gospel as 
a once-in-a-lifetime conversion to Christ, most encounter 
the Good News as an ongoing process, a life-long journey. 
The movement from yearning to exploration to commitment 
cesta myster tons process Of God's grace. We 
oe femee Sensitive to “readmess au young adults and 
attempt to communicate the Gospel in ways meaningful to 
them. Many have experienced the transcendent without 
Eont ae E as God@or Christ White the=majority of 
ehurch’members today receWe their Spiritual nurturing 
as young people within a given congregation, many young 
adults are receiving their "readiness" for the Good News 
in other ways. We must ever be mindful that spiritual 
journeys are not the same for all individuals. 

I recognize that to have an affective and effective 
MaS Ery to young adults, I must be prepared to offer 
services, programs and relationships which recognize the 
dwers ey Of young adults and attempt co tie into their 
needs, concerns and goals. While I was in Japan last 
year, and aboard ships at other times, I discovered 
quickly that 98% of the young adults I was endeavoring 
eo Mim stem vould NOt Come te NOT Participace in any Kind 
a nal. Worship serca as ma ant to dupli- 
cate organ music electronically, prepare communion tables 
WltieeNemiiemost Care, Print up bulletins etc., the "pews" 


would remain empty. Perhaps a few sensitive souls would 
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come to save me from utter despair. Aboard ship it was 
not until I was willing to turn over the service entirely 
to the youth (and I really don't know why that took so 
long since it was their service in the first place), and 
be willing to participate only at their invitation, that 
CnC e began to increase. It wasn't until the fourth 
Sunday that they asked me to participate, and then only if 
my meditation would be limited to five minutes! But at 
Pastel was Participating as a fellow worshipper. 

Seeing i touch with young adults and building 
on their spiritual experiences necessitates a new and 
dynamic approach to celebrations with them. Since there 
Es uenrwidespread rejection of traditional forms of 
institutional worship, we must look to other ways of 
se ebratıng on Other days than Sunday. If we truly 
believe that young adults are among the leaders in the 
Spiritual quest for the na of life, we should be 
stimulated and excited about sharing the journey with 
Ean. | OUT = miIniStry 1S in Many ways Still"™a new Frontier. 
Meciemedse we had attempted to offerwemministry to the 
young adult and for the most part have failed. I believe 
esta ve develop models for ministry with young adults 
we shall discover new and exciting and creative experiences. 
In spite of the pessimism of many, I really believe that 
wenei ades of focus on the scientifve, the intellectual, 
aoe tehewmMacerialistic, our culture 1S experiencing a 


Spiritual reawakening. People are hungering for ways to 
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g-— a Couch with the spiritual dimension of life as 

Ss eemecedwoy the growing popularity of occultism, Krishna, 
PHAneeenGental meditatiomeanid other religions as mentioned 
Jollee en the paper.  TSthink youngmadultes ame among the 
leaders in this spiritual quest. We need to do everything 
possible to get in touch with these young adults, accept 
there experiences as valid; and build upon them in positive 


fashion: 
G. PASTORAL CARE MANDO? ROCGRADN TNG 


The challenge to minister to today's young adult 
Siro niadable.  Fortunately the chaplain.is.not left 
merely to his own resources to meet it. There are within 
every community human and material resources and agencies 
with which the chaplain should endeavor to become acquainted. 
They can both enhance and extend his outreach and effective- 
ness. This last section will deal with some practical 
Suggestions regarding the use of those resources. 

Perhaps the most important category of resources 
are the professionals nearby or with whom you work. One 
can een nary professors in the field of pastoral counsel- 
ing impressed upon me very early regarding the need to make 
referrals when the situation merited it. "Never hesitate 
to make a referral when you feel you have reached the limit 
of your own professional ability to deal with a problem or 


Sieuatiom. John Vayhinger wouldesay: 
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“Wise and mature is the man or woman who can admit 

to such a limit, and who has done the research within 
the community so as to be able to make intelligent 
and zakvob lesveterranien 

In almost every military community there are Alcohol 
I es ration Centers, Counseling and Assistance Centers, 
Combined Counseling Centers, Dependents Assistance Boards, 
Human Resources Management Office, and also the attendant 
m zelrees of the Medical Department, i.e., physicians, 
Poarenolegrusts and psychiatrists. On his/her first round 
Se Jeteeequlainted visttisyethewechaplain can instantly 
expand his ability to help persons by establishing rapport 
and a professional "team" working relationship with such 
eraris and Individuals. 

Outside the community may be found county and city 
welfare agencies which normally offer advice and counseling 
services to persons in need. Most chaplains are neither 
trained or have the available time to work with counselees 
over a long period. When the situation seems to merit 
a long-term counseling relationship, these community 
agencies along with private practitioners can provide such 
needed assistance. 

Civilian clergypersons within the community are 
another viable resource to whom the chaplain can make 
referrals. if, for example, the members of a family are 
experiencing tension and a deterioration of relationships, 
the local pastor (if there iS some common ground denomina- 


tionally or otherwise with the family) can offer not only 
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his own personal assistance, but the additional needed 
Support ebea caring fellowship vi thin thea chunch. 

What I am stressing here is both an awareness 
of the wide range and variety of professional resources 
Senle “Be the“chaplain, and a spirit daf collegiality 
Pnstnezpartsof the chaplain. When we are able to see 
ourselves as co-workers with a host of others in helping 
Professions we significantly extend the sphere of our 
MeL Stry . 

We have already emphasized the value of small 
group work in discussing the preventive aspects of 
counseling. Regardless of what the common point of interest 
may be, the dynamics of small groups provides for a great 
deal more insight and support for each participant. Each 
person brings to the group experience not merely his or her 
problems, but also his insights, strengths, perceptions 
and an objectivity with respect to another's problem. 
When these are shared with the group they can be both 
instructive and supportive. Acting as facilitator, and 
wA he aid. of a variety of audio-visualgzesources, the 
aae aaen Offer groups for Bible Study, Communication 
technique improvements, preparation for marriage and 
Marriage enrichment, personal development, spiritual life 
retreats, etc. All of these take time and preparation 
A to. =tnrolgi. But when outside resources are 
Min? e dfiea the through colleaqguesjos by utilization of 


meee ssiomdl ly produced AR resources, again the chaplain s 
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ministry and outreach are greatly enhanced and enriched. 

A final word regarding the possible establishment 
of a media center. There are many ways to use media to 
great advantage. We have just mentioned above such usage 
in the context of small group labs, workshops and retreats. 
This presumes that the resource is utilized by the facili- 
er or Under = given Circumstances and for a particular purpose. 
What I would propose is the establishment of some sort of 
center in which persons might drop in to view resources 
they select on the basis of their interest and need. 
Granted this kind of setup takes time, money, personnel 
and management. However, when those hurdles can be over- 
come, such a center can provide immeasurable guidance and 
help to persons. The following model is included to 
illustrate the learning/decision making process through 
which folks intellectually pass when using the center to 
Mao Ll lest capability. 

To begin with, resources are selected in four or 
more given "target areas". These target areas are the 
Boonton 4 review of the Kinds” of problems counselors in 
Eo oone a are contronted witihm@most o£ the time. The 
ea usually find that information quickly with 
Saca ounselors within his eommand area. Once the 
target areas have been established, then software is pur- 
chased, i.e., 35mm slides, 16mm and 8mm motion picture 
mins, Fado cassettes, books, pamphlets, periodicals, 


Mea e cartridges; video cassettes, etc. Then, Cach 
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software item is reviewed by a staff member and a study 
guide prepared designed to help the private viewer get 

as much information and assistance from the resource as 
possible. Resources are then shelved and made ready for 
check-out and usage within the center. This whole concept 
Des. che purchase and availability of the hardware, 
meme rOvectors, video monitors, etel The potential 
inguirer can walk in, review the catalog of available 
resources, make his selection, go to a study carrel or 
booth with the appropriate study guide, review the resource 
and leave at his own discretion. 

Several important dynamics are at work under these 
erseumstances. First, the person has come as a result of 
Dia Own initiative. His potential for growth is higher 
at this point since he is at what educators call "the 
teachable moment". He is interested or he wouldn't be 
there. Second, his anonymity is protected. He has had 
Besacmerste no one who he is or even what it is that might 
be troubling him. Furthermore, no one will review what 
he has seen, unless he requests some assistance or guidance. 
Tf he has had either his curiosity satisfied or his questions 
answered, or whatever ... he may go on his way. On the 
other hand, should he desire further assistance, the 
librarian (in the Navy this service might be rendered by 
oi ias Program Specialist or clerk); can make an 
Meapoimemnent for him with the chaplains He may inquire as 


to the availability of retreats, seminars, study groups, 
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fee tf se, he is given the appropriate information. 
such a media center concept is sure to have draw- 

Pac-orand shortcomings. It Should be ginderstood as yet 
EnG@ENer way to extend our ministry to those who might not 
Per rwise Seek assistance or coumeele, It is highly 
conceivable that a good many persons who have stereotyped 
Mmbbcacy chaplains, doctors, psychiatrists in the negative 
and who might never go to them, would indeed seek out the 
ete WOn-imposing resources or information in Such a 
Bacitbhity. The development Of such centers iS not beyond 
Ene reach of most military communities. What is lacking 
more often than not is the creativity and adventuresome 
arme ofrestablishing suecia facility. Placement of such 
ceci cias O Critical Importance. It should be centrally 
located, easily accessible, and sponsored by the command. 
Resources could come from all of the agenciesfin the 
community such as the medical department, the alcohol 
rehabilitation center as well as the chaplain's office. 

The following model has proven helpful in the past 
where such centers have been established. Whatever model 
or method is utilized, care must be given to meet the center 
Wie *tor at his or hex pointzerf need proceeding only on the 


Bass of their quest and initiative. 
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CONCLUDING STATEMENT 


Although the task is not and likely never will be 
easy, the challenge to be met is clear. The young adult 
population” those from 17 through 24 years of age, is 
Probably the fastest growing group in the United States. 

e a vo events and the continuing conflict an 
international ideologies precludes the continuance, if 

not the increase, of young men and women in the military 
So ices ii sociologists predict that by 1985, young adults 
ene ese half the adult population. In or out of 
uniform, Many in this age group are lonely, alienated, 
Peace TOr meaning and direction in life An imoortant 
Part or our miınıstry is a constant search for ways of 
communicating the love of God and the liberating perspect- 
ive of the Gospel to those for whom the mere word "gospel" 
Presents Indoctrination, in whom@ehe words "God" and 
"Christian" evoke either distaste or indifference. 

e neir search for an alternative visión Of 
mealltywana a Sorting out of their unique value, young 
PolmvesSeare prone to grant authority to all sorts and 
@edatlcrens ol gospels =- preached by pop gurus, pop 
Sovenelogmses, rock prophets, fiction writers and political, 
social and ecological movements. If we are to effectively 
minister to them, we must spend a great deal of time talking 
with them and listening to them. For the chaplain, it means 


Pe a sits to the barracks, tuning in On small. “bull 
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sessions", moving about the tents after working hours 
when deployed to the field on combat exercises, comparing 
and contrasting the Christian Gospel as we interpret it 
Zee aitee ener contemporary gospels and philosophies. We 
fewiOorwengage in this ministry as apologists, but rather as 
fellow-seekers who have more questions than answers. The 
Dasic needs of young adults are nowhere more intense than 
Ene setting we have described, i.e., the need for a 
Sis personal Worth and dignity, the need for intimacy 
and meaningful relationships and a sense of community. I 
believe the Chaplain, if he is sensitive and perceptive, 
can have a tremendous impact upon those young men in 
uniform, just as surely as I believe the Gospel can speak 
to those needs. 

The Chaplain cannot reach all of the men in his 
command. He is limited by time, resources and energy 
no matter how dedicated he may be. Beyond that, some 


young adults will not be receptive to the Christian message 


Mena ter how it is shared, But the Spirit. continues to 
work even when we are least aware of it. Our responsibility 
Memes "declare, w1th John, "that which we have seen and heard 


we proclaim also to you, so that you may have fellowship 


Nice sand our fellowship is with the Father, and with 


ee a esus Christ". 
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